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DIVERSION, Prue and I, 


LITTLE 

by George William Curtis, affords solace and 
comfort for anyone surfeited by the great books and 
other works fraught with excessive social signifi- 


HE AMIABLE 


cance. Though ostensibly written by Curtis, Prue 
and I is actually the memoir of Prue's spouse, an 
aging bookkeeper who gladly admitted, “I keep 
books by day, but by nights books keep me.’’ Prue 
was perfectly satisfied with her low metabolism hero 
since he was ever true to his Prue. Though her 
hair was turning gray, she was the girl of her hus- 
band’s dreams for he always dreamed of when he 
was young. Others might have excitements and 
adventures; Prue’s spouse was contented to live 
quietly and unostentatiously because he had Prue. 
Appreciating what a prize was his, he looked 
serenely while others made fools of themselves 

Unlike many other married men, Prue's spouse 
enjoyed a life filled with connubial bliss. He was 
imprudent and impractical; Prue was prudent and 
practical. He was a dreamer; she was a schemer. 
He was loquacious; she was laconic but gentle and 
kind, Under these circumstances, there would ap- 
pear to be nothing for Prue's spouse to relate. That 
is precisely why Prue and I is such a satisfying 
narrative; nothing actually happens, yet the total 
effect is exalting. 


Though only a modest wage earner, Prue's arm- 
chair Don Quixote owned much real estate upon 
which he submitted no tax returns. All of his hold- 
ings happened to be in Spain since there is where 
he chose to build his castles—as did most of his 
neighbors and confidants. Fortunately for him, Prue 
was not only a devoted wife but also a truly in- 
dulgent helpmate. Otherwise, her life would have 
become intolerable with such an idle dreamer for a 
husband. 


By comparing notes, Prue's spouse discovered 
that other builders of castles in Spain held no more 
hope than did he of journeying to Spain to inspect 
their properties and to bring back reports of condi 
tions there. In this respect, rich men were appar- 
ently no better off than poor men. The millionaire, 
Bourne, was so preoccupied managing innumerable 
companies that he could, of course, never find time 
to travel. When Prue's spouse inquired hopefully, 
“Will you tell me what you consider the shortest 
and safest route thither?” poor Mr. Bourne could 
only shake his head and reply, ‘I assure you, had I 
known . .. I should have sailed years and years ago.” 

Happy though he was, Prue's spouse nurtured his 
dreams of Spain. Lacking first hand knowledge of 
his estates, he kept abreast of affairs in Andalusia 
by perusing Coleridge's Kubla Khan, Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence, and Tennyson's Palace of Art 
As an absentee landowner, he found these metrical 
reports to be far better “‘statistical accounts of 
Spanish estates’ than the summaries contained in 
financial and real estate journals. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


As Prue and I discloses, only spare time can be 
devoted to castles in Spain, There were the chil- 
dren, well mended and tended by Prue. She had 
lost her first born, but her husband reasoned that 

“Every mother who has lost an infant, has gained a 
child of immortal youth.” Thus satisfied that his 
unimaginative wife had plenty to occupy her mind, 
he felt ever free to slip down to the docks to sail to 
distant lands. But only his “hopes, wishes, and 
vague desires’ embarked. He never climbed a gang- 
plank. As in everything else, though observant, he 
was only the observer, never a participant. So keen 
was his imagination, however, that he could joy- 
ously watch the departures and say, “Without 
traveling, I travel, and share the emotions of those 
I do not know.” 

At the office, Prue’s spouse had an assistant 
named Titbottom. an aged bachelor who was foot- 
loose, but not fancy free since he had an imagination 
even greater than that of his supervisor, Strange to 
say, Prue rather admired and liked farsighted 
Titbottom. Alas, he owned a pair of spectacles that 
enabled him to discern the true nature of human 
beings. But for the spectacles, he probably would 
have married and lived a humdrum existence. Prue 
and I contains Titbottom’s personal account of his 
fabulous glasses and what they revealed. Needless 
to say, after hearing of them, the sympathetic Prue 
confided to her husband, ‘How glad I am that you 
don't wear spectacles.” 

To round out the perfect narrative, Prue's spouse 
added some reflections on family pride and a glow- 
ing tribute to his self-effacing cousin, the curate. 

When he transcribed Prue and I in 1855, George 
William Curtis, ventriloquizing amanuensis of 
Prue’s spouse, was unmarried and but thirty-one 
years of age. Only his good humor, great imagi- 
nation, and sensitive mind could have enabled him 
to delineate the mutual understanding, love, and 
devotion that permeates every incident in Prue and I. 
Throughout his life, Curtis retained the amiable 
trait of Prue’s spouse, “to believe the best of people, 
rather than the worst,’’ but he was further endowed 
with energies and capabilities lacking in his pro- 
tagonist. How George William Curtis acquired 
great wisdom at an early age is a pleasant mystery. 
Prior to the completion of Prue and I, he had as- 
sembled The Potiphar Papers dealing with conjugal 
bliss in a minor key. Polly Potiphar and her hus- 
band, Paul, had only two things in common: wealth 
and vulgarity. Before marriage poor Paul Potiphar 
would have done anything for Polly, ‘‘for love,” 
and after marriage, anything “for peace.” So unlike 
Prue and Prue’s spouse. Prue let her husband do 
as he liked; Mrs. Potiphar let her husband do as she 
liked. There's a difference. 

If Prue's spouse accomplished nothing else of 
importance during his sojourn on earth, he gave to 
the world Prue and I, as sincere and ailetien an 
account of love and devotion as has ever been 
written. The simplicity and charm shine through 
to his closing thought: “Although many must do 
more good in the world, nobody enjoys it more than 
Prue and I 
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SOCRATES DOESN’T CHANGE... 


BUT 


To a student looking up Socrates, one edi- 
tion of Encyclopaedia Britannica might 
seem as current as another. 

But behind the familiar covers, science 
and many other subjects change, expand, 
and are revised at the astonishing rate of 
4 million words per year. This is why most 
high schools and libraries regularly re- 
order a new edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

In effect, they are renewing the equiva- 
lent of 700 average reference books for 


IS REWRITTEN EVERY YEAR 


less than 30 cents a volume. And the 24 
volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica cover 
more high school subjects more thoroughly 
than any other set. Thus, in terms of use- 
fulness as well as in words per dollar, this 
“reference standard of the world” actu- 
ally costs less than other recognized 
encyclopaedias. 


Note: Because of its unexcelled science cov- 
erage, Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies 
for use in today’s stepped-up science teach- 
ing programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 330-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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You, too, can be a 


PROFESSIONAL 


SIGN MAKER! 


Every member of the library staff 
can be a “‘professional’”’ sign maker 
with Demco Sign Cabinet. It’s easy, 
quick, economical to make your own 
signs with these Demco sign letters. 
Simply follow these 3 easy steps for 
attractive signs . . . in minutes! 





1. Apply moistened gummed letters 
to handy ‘‘mounting strips.”’ 

. Each cut strip becomes a line in 
your sign. 

3 Arrange completed moistened 
lines on background card. 


tht 


Send for prices and illustrated folder 

save time and money . make 
your own signs with letters from 
Demco Sign Cabinet! 


DEMCO 
SIGN CABINET 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


2130 Fordem Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace Street, New Haven, Conn. 





Literary Awards 


= 1959 NOBEL PRIZE FOR LITERATURE, with 
a cash value equivalent to $42,600, has been 
awarded to Italian poet Salvatore Quasimodo, 
author of Ed é Subito Sera (And It's Evening at 
Once), Giorno Dopo Giorno (Day After Day), La 
Vita Non é Sogno (Life Is Not a Dream), I/ Falso 
e Vero Verde (The False and the True Green), 
and Terra Impareggiabile (The Matchless Earth, 
published in 1958). Signor Quasimodo was cited 
by the Swedish Academy's Nobel Committee “for 
his lyrical poetry, which with classical fire expresses 
the tragic experience of life in our time 


The annual COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFOR- 
NIA geld medal awards for the encouragement and 
recognition of the art of literature in California 
have been made to J. Christopher Herold, author 
of Mistress to an Age, judged the best book ot 
nonfiction by a California author published in 1958, 
and Dennis Murphy, author of The Sergeant, judged 
the best fiction book. Silver medals were awarded 
to David Lavender, author of Land of Giants; 
Col. Fred Blackburn Rogers, author of Mont 
gomery and the Portsmouth (Californiana award); 
Edward A. Herron, author of First Sczentist 
Alaska: Wuilliam Healey Dall (juvenile award) 
Ann Stanford, author of Magellan (poetry award); 
Professor George E. Mowry, author of The Era 
Theodore Roosevelt; and Oakley Hall, author of 
u arl ck 


Rocks and Rain and the Rays of the Sun, by 
William Fox has been chosen by the SOIL CONSER 
VATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA as recipient Of a 
certificate of merit, an award presented for the first 
time. The award is in recognition of outstanding 
projects that advance the cause of soil dnd water 
conservation 


Library Awards 


lee PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 
PLA DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD Was given 
to Ralph Munn, director of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and dean of Carnegie Library School 
The award, given this year for the first time, is 
granted for outstanding service to library develop- 
ment by a Pennsylvanian. 


A former president of the ALA and Pennsylvania 
Library Association, Mr. Munn was appointed to 
the newly constituted Governor's Commission on 
Public Library Development in 1958. He was U.S 
lelegate to the 1950 Unesco Library Seminar in 
Sweden, has visited South American libraries at 
U. S. State Department request, has survey NYC 
library needs for the New York City Planning Com- 
mission, and libraries of Australia and New Zealand 
tor the Carnegie Corporation 


(Ce ntinued on page 246) 
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The smallest library 
needs at least 
one copy, 
all larger librartes 
need several coptes 
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CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY 


By Lt. Col. Mark M. Boatner Ill 


The one book of its kind, the magnificent result of years of 
painstaking research into every phase of the Civil War — an 
essential reference book in every historical collection. 


IT CONTAINS: 


Over 4,100 entries alphabetically ar- 
ranged ® 2,000 biographical sketches of 
Civil War leaders 


regiments and smaller units ® Naval en- 
gagements ® Weapons of all types ® 


both military and 
© All major campaigns ®@ All 
major battles ® Lesser battles, engage- 
ments and skirmishes ® 120 armies, de- 
partments, districts © 40 corps ® Famous 


civilian 


Issues and incidents ®@ Prisons ® Military 
terms and definitions ® Politics of the 
period ® Literature of the period ® Sta- 


tistics © 86 specially prepared maps and 
diagrams. 


. all alphabetically arranged and carefully cross-referenced. 


$15.00 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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“Very highly recommended” 


512 pages of The Great 

Literature of Plant Lore and 

Gardening from Homer to 
Thoreau, from Boccaccio to Edwin 
Way Teale. And 48 pages of superb 
illustrations. 


“I know of no one book that 

offers so much good reading 

in the field covered by this 

Mr. Krutch has selected his material 

wisely and with discrimination, has 

arranged it well and has provided an 

intelligent, authoritative and inter- 

esting introduction to his work. Our 

congratulations to him. Very highly 

recommended.” — Elizabeth C. Hall, 

Ln., N.Y. Botanical Garden, N.Y.C., 
in Library Journal 

AY Not only isitas é 

I s it a superb and 

inspired collection of writ- 

ings related to gardening, 

but there are 48 non-consecutive 

pages of illustrations, on colored 

paper, consisting of representative 

art from the ancient world down to 

the present . . . A book to cherish.” 

— Virginia Kirkus’ Service 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
WORLD 


Edited by 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


$7.95 until Jan. 1, 1960 
$8.95 thereafter 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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(Continued from page 244) 

Wendell B. Coon, chief librarian for the Sixth 
U. S. Army, with headquarters at the Presidio of 
San Francisco, has received an ARMY INCENTIVE 
AWARD of $250 for superior and outstanding work 
as librarian. Mr. Coon’s efforts to increase the 
quality of Sixth Army library service resulted in its 
selection by the American Library Association last 
year, as the first Department of Defense activity to 
take part in its “Notable Books of the Year’ pro- 
gram. 

The CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS has awarded its annual fellowship to 
Selma Benjamin. The award of $1000 is designed 
to promote interest in library work with children 
and young people. 

The tenth annual WILLIAM G. BAKER, JR. award 
for ‘‘an outstanding contribution” by an employee 
to the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., 
has been presented to Thelma Lorraine Bell, senior 
children’s librarian at the library's Pennsylvania 
Avenue Branch. Mrs. Bell was praised for “the 
combination of an excellent and varied book 
knowledge, the unusual ability to project her love 
of reading to others, infinite patience, understand- 
ing, and an objective yet sympathetic attitude 
toward the children in her library community. 

Ohio State Librarian Walter Brahm has been 
named the outstanding librarian of 1959 by the 
OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and the OHIO LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION, “in recognition of the many 
contributions and helpful services which Brahm has 
provided to Ohio libraries.” It was the first such 
award ever made by the two associations. 

The new library of Newark State College, Union, 
N.J., has been dedicated as the Nancy Thompson 
Library, in honor of the former college librarian 
Miss Thompson, who served in that capacity from 
1914 to 1957, now resides in Laceyville, Penn 


OBITUARIES 


BAXTER, HARRIET WARNER, founder of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Library Service; poetess; in Boston, 
Mass. The library service started by Mrs, Baxter in 
1940—begun with volumes solicited from friends 
made 5,000,000 books available to service men dur- 
ing World War II. [Oct. 26} 

BERENSON, BERNARD, art critic and historian; ex- 
pert on Italian Renaissance painting; author of 
more than a score of books, among them Sketch for 
a Self-Portrait, Aesthetics and History, and Rumor 
and Reflection; at Settignano, near Florence, Italy; 
94. ‘The Passionate Sightseer,”’ subtitled “From the 
Diaries of Bernard Berenson,” is scheduled for 
March publication. [Oct. 6] 

BONNARD, PRoressor ANDRE, Greek literature ex 
pert who taught at the University of Lausanne, 
Switzerland; Stalin Peace Prize recipient and author 
of Greek Civilization, including volume I, From the 
Iliad to the Parthenon, and volume II, From the 
Antigone to Socrates; in Lausanne; 71. [Oct. 18} 


BURTNIEKS, JOHN A., former professor of philos- 
ophy; author of The Secret of Cremona, The Song 
of Songs, The Origin of Guitar; of a heart attack; 
in NYC; 65. [Sept. 28] 

CALLENDER, HAROLD, European economic corre- 
spondent for the New York Times and for more 
than 30 years a member of its foreign staff; author 
of A Preface to Peace and Fun Tomorrow, ot cancer, 
in Paris; 67. [Oct. 8] 
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CARR, COMMANDER WILLIAM JAMES G., Royal 
Canadian Navy officer in both World Wars; author 
of By Guess and By God, Hell's Angels of the 
Deep, Out of the Mist, Checkmate in the North, 
other stories of the sea; in Toronto; 64. [Oct. 2] 
CLAXTON, OLIveR, former literary editor and drama 
columnist of Charm magazine, earlier associated 
with the New Yorker, New York World, and New 
York American; short story writer and author of 
the books Heavens Above! and Remus, a work for 
children; of a heart attack; in South Londondery, 
Vt.; 59. [Oct. 8.] 
CourNos, HELEN, coauthor or editor, under the 
name SyBIL NorTON, of Famous Modern American 
Novelists, Famous British Novelists, Best World 
Short Stories of 1947, other books; coauthor-editor 
with her husband, John Cournos, of several biogra- 
phies and anthologies; 65. [Aug. 15] 
Day, GEORGE PARMLY, treasurer of Yale University 
for 32 years; founder of the Yale University Press 
and its president until his retirement in 1944; author 
of Rhymes of the Times, published in 1956; of 
uremic poisoning; in New Haven, Conn.; 83. Mr. 
Day was the last of four brothers immortalized in 
Life with Father, the book by his brother, Clarence 
Day, Jr., that was adapted for the stage. [Oct. 24] 
DE SAVITSCH, Dr. EUGENE CONSTANTINE, Russian- 
born U.S. surgeon; author; political observer; in 
London; 56. Dr. de Savitsch was author of In Search 
of Complications and was at work on a book about 
Emperor Paul I of Russia. [Oct. 15] 
DuANE, MAry Morris, poetess; author of Hidden 
Wings, Stardust, The Path of Peace; in Bryn Mawr, 
Penn.; 87. [Oct. 25] 
Fox, GENEVIEVE (Mrs. RAYMOND GARFIELD FUL- 
LER), author, under her maiden name, of books for 
younger readers, including Army Surgeon, Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell, Susan of the Green Mountains, 
Border Girl, others; in Bar Harbor, Me.; 71. [Oct. 
6} 
GarciA CALDERON, VENTURA, one of Latin Amer- 
ica’s best known writers; author of Lottery Ticket, 
White Llama; Peruvian diplomat; after a long ill- 
ness; in Paris; 73, Sefior Garcia Calderon's works 
were written originally in Spanish and French and 
later translated into eight other languages. 
GosseE, Dr. PHILIP, physician; naturalist; author of 
the Pirate’ Who's Who, The History of Piracy, 
St. Helena, 1502-1938, and Dr, Viper: The Queru- 
lous Life of Philip Thicknesse; in Cambridge, Eng 
land; 80. [Oct. 3} 
ILCHESTER, GILES STEPHEN HOLLAND  Fox- 
STRANGWAYS, 6th earl, a trustee of the British Mu- 
seum and editor, coeditor, or author of Catherine 
the Great, The Home of the Hollands, The Life 
and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, others; in Lon- 
don; 85. [Oct. 29} 
JAMES, Rev. Dr. FLEMING, Episcopal minister, 
author, and Biblical scholar who worked on the 
Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible; author 
of Thirty Psalmists and Personalities of the Old 
Testament; 82. At his death, Dr. James was at 
work on a book to be entitled “Personalities of the 
New Testament.’ [Sept. 11] 
Kosok, Dr. PAUL, historian, archaeologist, orches- 
tra conductor, Long Island University faculty mem- 
ber; author of Modern Germany: A Study of Con- 
ficting Loyalties, The Mysterious Markings of 
Nazca, Lewis Henry Morgan, 1818-1881, The Spiral 
and Its Derivatives, other works; of a heart attack; 
in NYC; 63. [Oct. 4] 

(Continued on page 256) 
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Books DO Live Lon ger im 
HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS! 


So, the next time you go to the corner 
drugstore or wherever teenagers congregate, 
don’t be dismayed if you see one of your 
books among the cokes and hot dogs. Just 
be glad you specified it to be bound in 
Holliston Roxite Library Buckram. 


This tough, long-wearing fabric is espe- 
cially designed to meet today’s high-circu- 
lation needs in libraries and to take the 
punishment meted out to so many books. 
It wears longer, stands up better, protects 
more thoroughly and — just as important 
— it makes books attractive and colorful 
as well as wear-resistant. 


For all library binding problems specify... 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 


Bind 


F BRicos 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, ine. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco 











Here now! ‘To help you... 


Every Change... Jmportant 
Every Advantage... Definite 











The [960 worLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 







This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial 
achievement, the 1960 World Book 
makes important new contributions 
to education. The revised and ex- 
panded twenty-volume World Book 
Encyclopedia offers tested visual 
aids such as Transvision, a new 
“three dimensional’’ map program, 


and thousands of new or revised 
articles. New illustrations are more 
interesting, more numerous than 
ever before. In fact, no other refer- 
ence set has ever been more pre- 
cisely organized and systematically 
revised to help educators and stu- 
dents...in schools and libraries. 














The 1960 World Book repre- 
sents an investment of an ad- 
ditional $2,800,000 in creative 
costs to make available the 
most accurate 
and useful refer- 
ence set. Write 
World Book En- 
cyclopedia, Mer- 
chandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, IIl. 


Now in SrtrT: . : 
90 Volumes Qe ee ee 











Shirley Ann Grau 


SHE IS she has no 


a pte nee THOUGH 
truck with Southern Gothic,” said Granville 
Hicks of Shirley Ann Grau in the Saturday Revieu 
“Neither in the stories [The Black Prince, and 
Other Stories} nor in the novel [The Hard Blue 
Sky] does one find echoes of William Faulkner or 
Eudora Welty or any others of the distinguished 
writers of the Southern revival.” “To one who has 
long since wearied of the ‘Literary South’ these sto 
ries are as welcome as a hot shower to a garbage 
collector,” wrote Harriette Simpson Arnow, force 
fully if not elegantly, in a letter to Miss Grau's 
publisher, Alfred A. Knopf 

Shirley Ann Grau, one of the two daughters of 
Adolph E. Grau and Katherine (Onions) Grau, 
was born in New Orleans on July 8, 1929. Her 
ancestry is German, Scottish, and Louisiana Creole 
(her two grandmothers were of mixed French and 
Spanish blood). A paternal grandfather who dis- 
approved of militarism left Prussia for this country 
in the 1870's; the other grandfather, an Indianan 
came from a family of Scotch farmers and river-boat 
men 

Shirley Ann attended the Booth School in Mont 
gomery, Alabama, a city which she found to be 
‘‘a wonderful place,” though she had expected to be 
homesick, At Newcomb College (the women’s col 
lege of Tulane University) in her own city of 
New Orleans she had “a splendid, if not intellectual 
time,”’ joining no organizations and participating in 
no athletics, “which always struck me as being very 
dull.” After receiving her B.A. degree in 1950 with 
honors in English, she spent a year in graduate 
work at Tulane University doing research in Eng 
lish literature of the Renaissance and seventeenth 
century. In 1955 she married author James Kern 
Feibleman, a teacher (they have a son, Ian James). 

In 1955 Knopf published her first book, a collec- 
tion of nine short stories, which took its title from 
one of them, ‘The Black Prince.” Its hero, Stanley 
Albert Thompson, is a half-legendary Negro. Only 
three of the stories had previously appeared in 
print: one in New World Writing (New American 
Library of World Literature, 1953), another in the 
New Mexico Ouarterly, and the other in the Neu 
Yorker. To the Time reviewer, The Black Prince 
seemed “the most impressive U.S. short story debut 
between hard covers since J. D. Salinger’s Nine 
Stories (1953),”’ but William Peden in the Saturday 
Review thought that “few of her stories quite 
measure up to the promises so feverishly proclaimed 
on the dust jacket.’ “In all of these stories,’ wrote 
Riley Hughes in Catholic World, “she has caught 
the authentic slur of speech, the slant of shadow on 
a blue night, and the random, spiraling movement 
of life.” The book was published by Heinemann in 
London and Fischer-Verlag in Germany. 

None of the few adverse comments on the book 
would have affected Miss Grau, who has ‘‘a working 
rule: don't read reviews or even results of inter 
views. It's so much simpler I have seen people 
ruined by undue attention to what is said about 
them and/or their books. A writer has to go his 
own way, and other opinions are confusing.’ She 
has “no cause and no message. I've always thought 
writing was lots of fun, and I still do. It also fits 
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SHIRLEY ANN GRAU 


beautifully with my housewifely duties, which 
would make a regular job quite impossible.” 

Miss Grau, who once announced that her “ambi 
tion is to write an even dozen novels,” discarded 
her first attempt. When The Hard Blue Sky ap 
peared in 1958, several reviewers gently suggested 
that she should have stuck to the short story form 
They also objected to an almost total absence of 
plot. A long (466pp.) book, it described the life 
of a community of present-day French-Spanish de 
scendants of Louisiana pioneers “on the tiny Isle 
aux Chiens in the coastal curve just east of the 
tripartite mouth of the Mississippi” (Library Jour 
nal). ‘This island world, alien and apart and tem 
pered by the whims of the sea and the sky, has a 
somnolent fascination; the vitality and the violence 
of the lives it shapes are retained and reflected with 
a very realistic but unquestionable lyricism,” said 
Virginia Kirkus. “If this novel lacks a compelling 
Organization and seems at times fragmentary and 
discursive, it is yet a notable achievement, for its 
interest remains unfailing,’ wrote Gene Baro in the 
New York Herald Tribune 

Undisturbed by adverse criticism, Miss 
pursues the even tenor of her way, whistling “‘con- 
stantly and off-key. I play the violin very badly but 
love music. My special passion is folk songs.’ 
The Feiblemans have ‘‘a fair record collection, a 
better collection of modern painting and sculpture 
to which both my husband and I are devoted.” 
They have a winter home in Metairie, a suburb of 
New Orleans, and a summer place on Martha's 
Vineyard (“I love to swim’). They have a steady 
stream of welcome guests at both places 


Grau 


The writer, green-eyed and black-haired, is of 
medium height (5’ 7”) and weight (125 pounds) 
Her church affiliation is Unitarian, and she is a 
Democrat “‘as is practically everybody in Louisiana.” 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library 
media and are basic for the library market. Starred titles 
have been professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


DRAMA, ESSAYS 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
1] COLLECTED ESSAYS 


“A first-rate intelligence chewing on a colos 
sal store of information and reaching original 
and provocative conc wa —N. Y. Times. 


59-10583 $5.00 
ELMER RICE 
[) LIVING THEATRE, THE 


“A first-rate handbook for the theatregoing 

public, drawn from the author's own expe- 

rience as a gy director and producer.” 
—N. Y. Times. LC 59-6317 $5.50 


BIOGRAPHY 


JOHN C. MILLER 
CL] *ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 
Portrait in Paradox 


“This is a biography which will endure.” 
—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


LC 59-10587 $8.50 
JOHN A. WYETH 
[] * THAT DEVIL FORREST: Life of 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest 


“A standard work deserving a place in all 
Civil War Collections.” — Library Journal. 
Illus. LC 58-12458 $6.95 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ROGER H. GARRISON 


C) *ADVENTURE OF LEARNING 
IN COLLEGE, THE 


“A helpful discussion of how to make the 

most of higher education. Recommended for 

serious-minded students..—ALA Booklist. 
LC 58-13955 $3.50 


HISTORY AND TODAY’S SCENE 
LOUIS FISCHER 

[]) *STORY OF INDONESIA, THE: 

Old Land, New Nation 

“This is a definitive work about an important 

country.”—Pear. S. Buck. Illus. 

: LC 59-12442 $5.00 

PETER FLEMING 

() *SIEGE AT PEKING, THE 

(Story of the Boxer Rebellion) 


“A brilliant reconstruction of the strangest 
siege in history."-—N. Y. Times. Illus. 
LC 59-10580 $4.00 


wien i AND RECREATION 


MARGARET MULAC 


s ston ly 
The Creative Use of Leisure 
LC 59-10603 $3.95 


SCIENCE 
\RTHUR C., CLARKE 
(]) *EXPLORATION OF SPACE, THE 
Revised Edition 
Completely reset and brought up to date in 


the light of Sputniks, Explorers, the Atlas 
missiles. LC 59-10600 $4.50 


RAYMOND A. DART with 
DENNIS CRAIG 
([] *ADVENTURES WITH THE 
MISSING LINK 


“This delightful narrative of the discovery, 
and eventual recognition by the scientific 
world, of the most important links in the 
broken chain of human ancestry . . . reads 
like an enchanting novel both for the scien- 
tist and layman.”"—Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS. 
Illus, LC 59-10576 $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Leon Uris 


Aw. of Exodus (1958), a best-selling novel 
of Israel and the Jewish people which became 
a Book-of-the-Month alternate selection a year after 
publication, Leon Uris remarked after his first 
successful novel, Battle Cry (1952), that he had 
been a working stiff all his life. He denies rumors 
that he is either Greek-born or Israeli-born, or that 
he died of cancer after returning to the South 
Pacific, Uris was born in Baltimore, Maryland, on 
August 3, 1924, the second child of William Uris 
a paperhanger of Polish stock who is now a store 
keeper, and Anna (Blumberg) Uris. 


At the age of six Leon wrote an operetta inspired 
by the death of his dog, and he has continued to 
write ever since when not occupied with warfare 
and travel. He attended Bartram High School in 
Philadelphia, but left in his last year at seventeen 
to join the Marines. (He has also attended Balti 
more City College.) First stationed in New Zealand 
he later went through the Guadalcanal and Tarawa 
campaigns. Transferred to San Francisco to re 
cuperate from malaria, he fell in love with his 
sergeant and married her—Marine Sergeant Betty 
Beck (Women Reserves). With their three chil 
dren, Karen (13), Mark (9), and Michael (6) 
they live in Encino, California. 


After his marriage Uris held a job with the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin as manager of the home- 
delivery district, with 38 newspaperboys. In 1950 
he wrote a “‘nasty piece’’ in Esquire about the 
method used to choose the All-American football 
team (his first sale) and then decided to start a 
novel about the Marine Corps. ‘My guiding thought 
throughout,” he told Bernard Kalb of Saturday 
Review, ‘was that the real Marine story had not 
been told.” “If Battle Cry is not an original work 
of the imagination, it is probably out of all World 
War II novels about Marines, the most intimate and 
accurate account of the way marines were trained 
to fight and the way they did fight,” said the New 
York Times critic, while the Chicago Sunday Trit 
une thought that “the United States marines will be 
as proud to claim this book by one of their own as 
they are to claim their illustrious title. It is first 
rank war fiction.”” The film version, for which Uris 
wrote the scenario, was curiously softened; as Bosley 
Crowther remarked, ‘““The war is kept to a mini 
mum. Somebody might get killed. 


For the background of The Angry Hills (1955) 
Uris drew on a diary of an uncle, formerly a mem 
ber of the volunteer Palestinian Brigade that fought 
in Greece. David Dempsey in the Times called it a 
competently plotted slam-bang adventure story. The 
next year, after completing the screenplay for the 
successful film, ‘““Gunplay at the O.K. Corral,’’ Uris 
started research for Exodus, reading 300 books on 
Israel and the Middle East. After visiting Denmark, 
Italy, Cyprus, and Iran, he set up home base at the 
Accadia Hotel near Tel-Aviv, in March 1956. In 
the next months he traveled 12,000 miles inside 
Israel, going through Arab and Jewish towns, a 
hundred frontier farms, and many cooperative settle- 
ments. About 1,200 interviews gave him a thousand 
pages of notes and many thousand feet of taped 
conversations. Mrs. Uris with the three children 
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LEON URIS 


had joined him, but had to leave on an hour's 
notice when the brief Sinai campaign broke out 
Before rejoining his family in Rome, Uris filed three 
reports as a war correspondent, also visiting Gaza, 
and United Nations refugee camps. They returned 
to America, broke, and Uris set to work to boil 
down a million and a half words to 626 printed 
pages. “Exodus is overwritten and perhaps over 
wrought,” wrote Herbert Kupferberg in the New 
York Herald Tribune, “but it can be searing in its 
intensity and illuminating in its insight.” “If Mr 
Uris sometimes lacks tone as a novelist, if his cen- 
tral figures are social types rather than individual 
portraits, there is also a kind of ‘underground 
power’ in his writing,’ said Maxwell Geismar in 
the Saturday Review. Exodus brought its author 
numerous awards and citations. The film version 
with a scenario by Uris, was produced and directed 
by Otto Preminger. 


In 1959 he signed with Columbia Pictures for 
what is believed to be the first multiple-book deal 
in the movie industry, according to Murray Schu 
macher in the New York Times (August 23). He 
will produce the moving pictures made from four 
of his novels. He has not written any of the books 

Columbia signed without seeing a word of manu 
script. This is particularly gratifying to Uris since 
he was once discharged while doing the film adap- 
tation of his novel The Angry Hills, because, he was 
told, he “did not understand the characters.” 

Uris enjoys “tennis, H.O. trains—all spectator 
sports,” likes Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat and the work 
of Clifford Odets. Blue-eyed, with black hair turn- 
ing gray, he is 5’ 9” inches in height and weighs 169 
pounds. His Hebrew name, “Yerushalmi,” means 
“Man of Jerusalem.” 


EARLE F,. WALBRIDGE 
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GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Extra Protection where it counts 





Plus Full Book-Life Beauty 
with 1% point Mylar™ 


Keeps edges neater and stronger — 


gives longer wear without added 





bulk. Extra heavy 1!2 point (.0015”) 
Mylar* combined with a Kraft paper 
liner to provide added strength. 


Edge binding not required. And only Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. 
Note double thick, pre-foided bottom edge. Top is 


six sizes needed for regular books easily, quickly folded to conform to jacket. 
ranging from 7%” through 16”. 
ue . Send for illustrated folder 


containing complete information. 
*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 





% library Craylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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BACK 
IN 
PRINT! 


By popular demand, early Book 
REVIEW DIGEST annuals (long out-of- 
print) are being reprinted. 

(See announcement in Jan. 59 WLB 
Lighthouse) 

The following BRD reprint volumes 


are now available: 


w 
a] 


1905 annual volume . 
1906 =" 7 Tere 
1907 conus 
1908" ebedes 
1909 " yistes 
1910) SO" . Sawaas 
1911 cathacee 
1912," - ree 
1913 ere e 
1914 =" e er 


NN ON COC oO Ww 


All these volumes are bound in buck- 


ram to match the current annual vol- 
umes of Book REviEW DIGEST. 


Announcement of further reprint vol- 
umes of BRD will be made as soon as 
they become available. 


To order any or all of the above 
listed volumes; write to: 


Dep't VL 
The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 52 
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Write For 
These 





The October issue of the Yale University Library 
Gazette carries an article by Bernice Field, Lee Ash, 
and John H. Ottemiller on the history and plans of 
the Yale University Library's selective book retire- 
ment program, sponsored by a grant from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc. Copies of the Gazette 
can be obtained at 75c per issue, or reprints of the 
article free of charge. Requests should be addressed 
to the Order Department, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The fouth edition of Leonard S$. and Thomas L. 
Kenworthy’s 73-page list of Free and Inexpensive 
Materials on World Affairs can be secured at $1 a 
copy (cash) or $1.25 (if billed) from World 
Affairs Materials, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
N.Y. The bibliography lists materials that are 
obtainable for 50c or less. 


6 
Earl J. McGrath's 63-page Liberal Education in 
the Professions, a publication of the Institute of 
Higher Education, is obtainable from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 
at $1.50 a copy. 


The World of Books, obtainable at $1 from 
Hazel S. Vaughan, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
205 S. Rexford Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal., contains 
three reading lists for students in the Beverly Hills 
Unified School District: ‘Gates, Keys, Friends,’’ a 
list of basic books in children’s literature (grades 
1-8); “Compasses, Telescopes, Charts” (for grades 
9 and 10); “Links, Tools, Thoughts,” a precollege 
reading list of distinguished books in literature 


eo ww 

The 40-page “Publications Relating to Urban 
Renewal 1958,” the fourth bibliography of a series 
prepared by the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 1, D.C., is available free on request with a large, 
stamped (9c), self-addressed envelope. (The pub- 
lication, which has a flexible cover, + measures 


8” x 1014”.) 
s 6 

The 50-page North Carolina Public Library Per- 
sonnel Manual, prepared by the Personnel Manual 
Committee, Public Libraries Section, North Carolina 
Library Association, contains sections on “Why a 
Library Needs Written Personnel Policies,’ ‘How 
to Develop Personnel Policies,” ‘Recommended 
Salary Ranges for Library Employees,” with addi- 
tional tables, organization charts, sample class spe- 
cifications, and index. It can be purchased for $2 
from the Institute of Government, Chapel Hill, N.C 


Easy Bulletin Boards, Robert A. Hein and Esther 
K. Davis's 49-page illustrated handbook, can be 
secured at $1.50 from Easy Bulletin Boards, 
P. O. Box 103, Cleveland 21, Ohio. 


Available at $4 postpaid from the Des Moines, 
lowa, Public Library, 100 Locust St., is Frederick 
Wezeman's 68-page multilithed study, ‘Neighbor- 
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hood Library Service: A Survey of the Extension 
Services of the Public Library of Des Moines.” 


os 8 

Growing Up With Books, an illustrated pocket 
size booklet listing over 250 of the best in juvenile 
literature, has been revised and reissued by Library 
Journal. It classifies old favorites and new classics 
by age and interest, covering books for the smallest 
reader to the teen-ager, with helpful hints about 
each age group's reading habits. Titles have been 
checked against recommended library lists and with 
booksellers. Entries include title, author, brief de 
scription, publisher, price. 

Two hundred outstanding science books for chil 
dren of all ages are listed in Growing Up With 
Science Books, another fully annotated booklet re- 
vised and reissued by Library Journal. Arranged by 
age and subject, the 36-page, illustrated booklet is 
designed to guide parents and educators to some of 
the best in children’s informational science books 
It was compiled with the help of Julius Schwartz 
and Herman Schneider. Titles include only books 
highly recommended by Library Journal reviewers 

Both publications are published by the R. R 
Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th St., NYC. Each is 
available for 10¢ a copy, cash; $3.35 per 
100 copies. 


or tor 


e 

Dorothy Bendix’s 37-page report, “Some Prob 
lems in Book Selection Policies and Practices in 
Medium-Sized Public Libraries,” has been published 
as number 55 of the University of Illinois Library 
School Occasional Papers, University of Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science, Urbana. Single 
copies are available free on request to the editor 


oe 8 
Morris A. Gelfand’s 54-page ‘Report of the Sur 
vey of the Libraries of the University of Rangoon, 
including charts and tables, is available on inter 
library loan from Paul Klapper Library, Queens 
College, Flushing 67, N.Y. 


; eo 8 
“Easy Ways to Displays,’’ 
page library publicity handbook, 


master’s dissertation, can be secured at $2.50 a copy 


Alice c 
taken 


Rusk's 73 

from her 
postpaid from the author, 2021 McCulloh St., Balti 
more 17, Md 


Copies of the 2d annual Mary C. Richardson 
Lecture, ‘Firm Persuasion, A Study of School Li- 
brary Standards,” presented by Mary Peacock Doug 
las, are available for distribution in limited quantity 
They are free upon request to: Alice Damon Rider 
Director, Department of Library Education, State 
University Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y. 


; s 8 
A list of “Civil War Novels with Books of His 





torical Background” has been compiled at the 
Worcester, Mass., Free Public Library, 12 Elm St. | 
Copies will be mailed on request to those who | 
enclose 10c in Stamps to cover postage 

Several colored illustrations from the Studio | 
book, 100 Most Beautiful Rooms in America, by 
Helen Comstock, are available on request. Addre ss | 
Elizabeth Eulass, Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison | 
Ave., NYC 22 


Headspins of a Pedagog, Jacob C. Solovay's 80 
page collection of light verse, including several of | 
his poems which first appeared in the Wilson Li-| 
brary Bulletin, can be obtained at $2.50 from the 
author at: Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn 9, | 
N.Y., or, 303 Beverly Rd., Brooklyn 18, N.Y. 
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CONTROLLED 31 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND 
UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL 
USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Geneva, September 1958 
English edition — 33 volumes 
NOW AVAILABLE 


VOLUME 
PROGRESS IN ATOMIC ENERGY $12.50 
33 INDEX OF THE PROCEEDINGS $16.50 


NUCLEAR 2 SURVEY OF RAW MATERIAL 
RESOURCES, 846 pages 
MATERIALS , = PROCESSING ‘OF RAW MATE- 
RIALS, 612 pages $15.00 
4 PRODUCTION OF NUCLEAR MA- 
TERIALS AND ISOTOPES, 644 


$18.50 


pages. $16.50 
PROPERTIES OF REACTOR MA- 
TERIALS, 618 pages 


BASIC METALLURGY AND FAB- 
RICATION OF FUELS, 770 


$14.00 
REACTORS 


pages $18.00 
REACTOR TECHNOLOGY $19.50 
NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS, PART 

|, 584 pages $14.00 
NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS, PART 

I $17.50 
RESEARCH REACTORS, 547 pages $18.50 
REACTOR SAFETY AND CON- 

TROL, 608 pages $15.50 
REACTOR PHYSICS, 774 pages $18.50 
REACTOR PHYSICS AND ECO- 

NOMICS $18.50 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS AND _IN- 
STRUMENTATION, 492 pages 

Oe oe a Stasi ENERGY, 
476 $12.50 

NUCLEAR DATA AND REACTOR 


PHYSICS $17 
00 


$18.50 
342 
$10.50 


HEORY 
FUNDAMENTAL PHYSICS, 
pages 


PROCESSING IRRADIATED FUELS 
AND RADIOACTIVE MATE- 
RIALS, 709 pages 

WASTE TREATMENT AND EN- 
VIRONMENTAL ASPECTS OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY, 624 pages 

THE USE OF ISOTOPES: INDUS 
TRIAL USES, 366 pages 

ISOTOPES IN RESEARCH, 265 


pages 
BASIC CHEMISTRY IN NUCLEAR 
ENERGY, 700 pages 
CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF RADIA 
TION, 475 pages 


HEALTH AND SAFETY: DOSIM- 
ETRY AND STANDARDS, 249 


pages 
BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF RA- 

DIATION, 568 pages 

23 EXPERIENCE IN RADIOLOGICAL 
PROTECTION, 468 pages 

24 ISOTOPES IN BIOCHEMISTRY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, PART |, 
308 pages 

25 ISOTOPES IN BIOCHEMISTRY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, PART II, 
312 pages 

26 ISOTOPES IN MEDICINE 

2 ISOTOPES IN AGRICULTURE 


THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMEN- 
TAL ASPECTS = a 
FUSION, 400 p 

32 CONTROLLED FUSION. DEVICES, 

462 pages 


CHEMISTRY 
$18.00 


$16.50 
$12.50 
$10.00 
$18.50 
$14.50 


BIOLOGY 
AND 


$10.50 
MEDICINE " 


$14.50 
$14.50 


$11.00 


FUSION 


Abridged French and Spanish editions (13 volumes 


each) now in preparation 
For further information consult your bookstore or 
New York, N.Y 


United Nations 
Sales Section (Atomic Energy 4 yy 
Brochures available on request. NY y 
S74 
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Designed for beauty 
--- built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers, Standard offers one of the 
most complete lines of institutional and 
library furniture. 

And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple . . . mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed . . . cast bronze hard- 
ware ... three finishes, all hand-rubbed 
to a stain patina. And every item in our 
line is guaranteed against warping, 
splitting or faulty workmanship for one 
year! 

A complete planning service at no 
obligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 

Visit us at The AEA Convention in 

Atlantic City. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle New York 19, N. ¥ 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The 1960 Oklahoma Library Association annual 
conference will be held March 31-April 2 in Ada 
Okla., at the East Central State College campus. 


The New England College Librarians will meet 
at the University of New Hampshire Library, Dur- 
ham, April 8-9. 

s 6 


The 36th annual conference of the Catholic Li 
brary Association will be held at the Hotel Statler 
Hilton, NYC, April 19-22, with the theme, ‘The 
Catholic Library and the Social Apostolate.” 


The new officers of the Idaho State Library Asso- 
ciation are listed as follows: 


PRESIDENT—Lee Zimmerman, 
Idaho, Moscow 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
brarian, Glenns Ferry High School 

TREASURER—Nancy Jarvis, /sbrarian, 
Library 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Charles Webbert, social science librarian, 
University of Idaho 

ALA COUNCILOR—Eugene D. Hart, state librarian 

PNLA COUNCILOR—John D. Borden, librarian, Pocatello 


Public Library. 
as 8 


Mountain-Plains Library Association officers are: 


PRESIDENT—Milton C. Abrams, /ibrarian, Utah State Unt- 
versity, Logan 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—Ford Rockwell, /i- 
brarian, Wichita, Kans., City Library 
TREASURER—Daniel A. Seager, /ibrarian, Col 
College Library, Greeley 
SECRETARY—May Gillies, state librarian, 
Library, Cheyenne. 
os 8 


librarian, University of 


Blanche Kurtz, // 


Caldwell Public 


rado State 
State 


W yoming 


OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 247) 

McCLELLAND, NANCY V., interior designer; anti 
quary; lecturer; author whose books include Fuwr- 
nishing the Federal and Colonial House, Historic 
Wallpapers, The Young Decorators, others; in 
Stamford, Conn.; 82. [Oct. 1] 
McDOonaALbD, PHILIP BAYAUD, professor emeritus of 
English at New York University; author of several 
books, including English and Science and Saga of 
the Seas; of a heart attack; in the Bronx, N.Y.; 70. 
[Oct. 23} 
SPRINGS, ELLiotT WHITE, president of the Springs 
Cotton Mills; author of nine books, including 
Nocturne Militaire, Contact, Warbirds and Lady- 
birds, Clothes Make the Man; of cancer of the 
pancreas; in NYC; 63. [Oct. 15] 
WOODHEAD, HENRY GEORGE WANDESFORD, fe 
porter and editor for 40 years in China; one-time 
head of the Far Eastern Reference Section of the 
British Ministry of Information; author of A Jowr- 
nalist in China, The Truth About the Chinese Re- 
public, Occidental Interpretations of the Far Eastern 
Problem, A Visit to Manchukuo; in London; 76. 
[Sept. 29] 
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From spinning tops 
to the solar system 


elementary science coverage 
is complete in today’s BJ *) 





Science for elementary school children? You’ll find more of it 
in Britannica Junior than in any other junior 
encyclopaedia. And to lead children through this array of 
science subjects, Britannica Junior always begins by 
relating the unknown to the known. For example, the 
gyroscope article builds from spinning tops to the 
spinning of the earth on its axis. 

Then, looking up “earth” in BJ’s unique Ready 
Reference Index Volume, a child is directed to the main 
article, to the solar system and to 25 other related 
articles with pictures, maps, charts and diagrams. 

It is this broad science coverage—meaningfully inter- 
related—that makes BJ ever more useful in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 





Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic Energy.” 
Address: John R. Rowe, Room 418-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 
BRITANNICA 


JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE 
BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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AM VERY happy to in- 

troduce to readers of 

this column Ray Fry, 
who, on January 1, 1960, 
will become the new Direc- 
tor of Library Service for 
this company. On this the 
date of my retirement, I will 
have completed 25 years as 
Director and Editor of this 
little column. 

Ray Fry comes to us from 
Galveston, Texas, where 
for two years he has been 
Director of the Rosenberg 
Public Library. He did his undergraduate 
work at Duke University, North Carolina, 
and received his M.S. in Library Science at 
Columbia. Before entering Duke, Mr. Fry 
did a three-year “hitch” in the Navy. 

Librarians know Ray Fry best as a young 
people's librarian. For two and a half years 
he worked under Margaret Alexander Ed- 
wards, Co-ordinator of Work with Young 
Adults, at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore. Then he went to Dallas, Texas, 
where he organized the young adult work 
in the public library. At Galveston he leaves 
a well-organized young adult department. 

Ray Fry’s special interest in book services 
to children and young people began while 
he was a student at Duke University. His 
summers were spent at a boys’ camp in the 
mountains of North Carolina, where he 
held the job of counselor and tennis in- 
structor. In a recent letter, Ray wrote of his 


first summer in this camp, which apparently 





Ray M. Fry 


Director of Library Service 


CMe ul 


was attended chiefly by 
boys from wealthy homes: 
“It bothered me that par- 
ents who would send their 
boys twenty-dollar tennis 
rackets and expensive 
boxes of candy and cookies 
would at best stuff in only 
a few comic books and bad 
ones at that. On my first 
day off, I hitchhiked into 
Hendersonville, N. C., and 
found the public library. 
For a two-dollar deposit I 
got some collections of 
short stories suitable for retelling around 
the camp fire and a copy of ‘Huckleberry 
Finn’. When lights were out, Huck Finn 
was read, a chapter at a time, since it had 
to last until there could be another trip to 
the library.” 

Mrs. Fry also has a wide acquaintance 
among librarians—many of whom knew 
her as Geraldine Morin. She took her li- 
brary training at Ann Arbor, served in the 
young adult department at Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, and later on the staffs at 
Goucher College and Southern Methodist 
University at Dallas. A two-year-old 
daughter is named Margaret after Margaret 
Edwards. 

We are all most enthusiastic about Ray 
Fry and the service he can render to this 
company and its Library Service Depart- 
ment; and last but not least, about the part 
which he will continue to play in the library 
profession. 


Leora J. Lewis 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Tricks of the Trade in Hawaii 
By Margaret Gray 


H™ YOU EVER GIVEN what you thought 

was a topnotch book talk, asked a ques- 
tion at the conclusion to start up a little audi- 
ence participation, and been met by dead 
silence? It’s a bit unnerving, as those who 
have experienced it know. 

It seems to me that when I first began to 
work at the Hawaii County Library in the 
‘Paradise of the Pacific’ (rightly named, too, 
let me add—Mark Twain's description of the 
Hawaiian Islands as ‘‘the loveliest fleet of is- 
lands that lie anchored in any ocean” has my 
heartiest endorsement), I was always inno- 
cently trying to get the youngsters of all ages 
from the first grade through the eighth to 
“open up” and join in. And I began to think 
I should never be successful in this. 

Since librarians are past masters of the 
“pass the buck” technique, my first move was 
to talk to fellow librarians and teachers here 
in Hawaii who all agreed it was a problem. 
The difference between the Island children 
and Mainland children, in this respect, is that 
many of the Island children still come from 
homes where Japanese or Chinese or Filipino 
or Puerto Rican is the language used in the 
home. They are really required to speak a 
to them—foreign tongue when they go to 
school and the teacher addresses them in Eng- 
lish. They may answer in “pidgin” (“Me no 
got pencil. You give?”) and if Teacher is 
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an “exchange” from the Mainland she is as 
much to be pitied as little Miyoko or little 
Ponciano. Or they may not answer. A kin- 
dergarten teacher at a country school told me 
of one child who did not say one single soli- 
tary word, at least in earshot of the teacher, 
for the first six weeks of school. But by that 
time he felt more at ease and gradually began 
to talk along with the others. 


Negative Conclusion 


All my conversations brought me to much 
the same conclusion: one could not expect 
much wholehearted oral response from the 
youngsters. The natural corollary of that was 
that the children’s librarian would have to 
deliver a monologue every time she went 
school visiting or whenever a class came to 
the library. 

It didn’t sound like an attractive or ideal 
situation. So I sent an SOS to Florence Craig, 
director of adult education of the Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
known as a ‘“‘wonder woman” when it comes 
to getting participation from the groups to 
which she speaks. Mrs. Craig promptly sent 
back a helpful letter and, best of all, referred 
me to her article, ‘Book Reviews—Opiates or 
Eye-Openers?” in Wilson Library Bulletin 
April 1952. If there is a librarian working 
with discussion groups who has not read this 
inspiring and practical article, I advise her to 
do so without further delay. I'd like to make 
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it an annual custom to reread it—possibly on 
January Ist. Near the middle of it Mrs. Craig 
Says: 

For really valuable communication, sound waves 
should travel in two opposite directions, . . . 
Audiences who have participated in a discussion 
would begin to see how dull it is always to be spec- 
tators. They would experience the pleasure of get 
ting into the act. 


Looking back now over the past five years, 
I see that, using Florence Craig's article as a 
starter, I've acquired a few tricks—and they 
are so much fun that I like to think back 
about the games the children and I have 
played which have brought them “into the 
act.“ 


6-for-1 Game” 


One of the first tricks was the ‘6-for-1 
game.” With an upper-grade class in the 
country, I give a book talk. I dramatize it as 
much as I can, making it into a story, more 
than a conventional, critical “‘review.’’ As an 
example, with Rifles for Watie, I concentrated 
on the first chapter, describing the bushwhack- 
ers’ raid almost verbatim, not omitting a whit 
of action or description, from the fact that 
Jeff was “the best bare-knuckle fighter’’ in his 
school to the pan of boiling dishwater that 
Mary threw on one of the men and the bite of 
trouser that Jeff's dog got as the men fled. 
Then after five to ten minutes of this narra- 
tive, I describe the scope of the book in an 
all-inclusive sentence or two. 

After this first book talk is over and there 
is half or two-thirds of my time with the class 
still to go, I generally say, “Who would like 
to hear about another book?’’ The response 
is unfailingly in the affirmative and I say, 
“All right, I've been reading a lot of good 
books and I have some more with me” 
(pointing to a stack I’ve brought into the 
room). ‘But, first, I want you to do some- 
thing for me. I always want to know what 
books boys and girls of your grade like best. 
so if you will tell me the names of six good 
books that you like, I'll tell you about another 
book I've been reading.” 

Theoretically, this 6-for-1 game works 
fine. Actually, one may have to prime the 
pump, if the children are really shy, by sug- 
gesting, ‘Hasn't anyone read the story of the 
collie dog in England? It's a TV program, 
too.”” After the chorus of “‘Lassie’s’’ has died 
down, I say, ‘Fine, now I need only five 
more book titles.” Very often a studious boy 
or girl will give a bona fide title (all the 
schools have good collections sent out by our 
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library and many of the children are excellent 
readers). Then a bit more prodding on my 
part, or perhaps a direct appeal to some ex- 
trovert whom I have spotted, will produce a 
couple more titles. There's generally a movie 
title or two (Bambi or 20,000 Leagues under 
the Sea) which I accept if I'm desperate, and 
we have our six and I proceed with my sec- 
ond book talk. 


Asking Questions 


This time I may incorporate a question (as 
provocative as possible) into the book talk. 
When I review Amos Fortune: Free Man by 
Elizabeth Yates, I give that thrilling first 
chapter as nearly exactly as I can. Then I 
hint at the incidents of the “Middle Passage’’ 
and the selling of the slaves, with Amos go- 
ing to the Quaker weaver, Caleb Copeland. | 
go even more rapidly over the events of his 
later life, skipping to the time when he felt 
himself growing old and decided it was time 
to dispose of his small store of hard-earned 
money. I explain that he wished to leave it 
to the two institutions in his community 
which he felt were the most worthwhile and 
I ask the youngsters to guess which he se- 
lected. This question rarely fails to bring a 
response and one if not both of the correct 
answers—church and school—are given in a 
surprising number of cases. 

At the end of the twenty or thirty minutes 
we all feel better acquainted and stimulated 
and on my next visit we get “warmed up” 
more quickly. (Let me add that the “6-for-1 
game’”’ can be made the ‘‘3-for-1 game” with 
a really shy group, or, contrariwise, the ‘'10- 
for-1 game” with a group that is more used 
to “speaking up.’’) 

The device of asking provocative questions 
has been mentioned and here I wish to say 
“thank you” (or perhaps the Hawaiian term 
Mahalo is more in keeping) to Florence 
Craig who wrote in that invaluable afore- 
mentioned article: 

As a starter, I did the simplest thing imaginable 
I decided that whenever I gave a book review I 
would ask my audience a few questions after finish- 


ing. It would be fine if they’d ask me a few ques- 
tions, but if not, I'd ask them. 


This device, I have found, works. That is, 
if the librarian has chosen a really good ques- 
tion and if she has built up to it with suffi- 
cient narration which should have so capti- 
vated her audience that they have forgotten 
themselves and their fear of speaking out in 
the group. : 
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When I review William Steele’s Toma- 
hawks and Trouble, 1 tell about the pioneer 
boys and their fathers coming together at the 
“salt lake,” the campfire that night, and the 
arrival of Ash Bolton and his small daughter 
Janie, to the great disgust of the two boys, 
Laird and Matt. Then comes the surprise In- 
dian attack and the night of horror and in the 
morning Laird and Matt meet at the site of 
the campfire and bury the bodies of the two 
men in their group who have been killed by 
the Indians. (Here I sometimes ‘‘philoso- 
phize’”’ for a moment on the greater responsi- 
bilities that pioneer boys had to assume com- 
pared to our boys of today, “though,” I say, 
“T think you boys and girls could do as well 
providing you had the same dangers to 
face.) Suddenly the boys hear a tapping 
from under the huge overturned iron kettle 
in which they were to have boiled the water 
to extract the salt. The boys go over to the 
kettle, lift it up, and—"Wo do you suppose 
is under it?” “Janie!’’ is the invariable—and 
correct—answer. 


Incidentally, it’s fun to be on the lookout 
for these questions as one reads juveniles. It 
keeps the reading—and the book talks—live- 
ly and creative. I often stumble on a good 
question the third or fourth time I tell about 
a book. (With our fifty-some schools which 
we visit annually, we may use the same book 
talk a dozen times, if it proves popular. And 
I should add that, though so far I have chosen 
my exampies mainly from fiction, I prefer to 
choose nonfiction for book talks, on the the- 
ory that the fiction will circulate anyway and 
the nonfiction needs the extra boost of a talk. 


Voting 


Another characteristic of these island chil- 
dren which is shared by all children I have 
ever known is their passionate love of voting. 
If I could arrange for a constant election of 
something or other during my visits to the 
the schools and during their class visits to 
the library, I would be to the first to eighth 
graders what Elvis Presley is to the teen- 
agers. (Maybe I'd even surpass Elvis, but 
let’s be conservative. ) 

If nobody will talk and things get dull, we 
vote! If it’s a rainy day and spirits are low, 
we vote! If there’s a sugar strike on and no- 
body has money for bubble gum or “Dairy 
Queen cones,”’ we vote! 

At Friday after storyhour, two stories are 
told. After the first one we all stand up and 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h and, if time permits, we hear two 
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poems. They are read by the storyteller and 
may pertain to an approaching holiday or 
they may be jolly poems or nature poems or 
whatever the storyteller wishes. I preface the 
poems by saying, ‘I’m going to read two 
poems and, if you listen hard, you're going to 
have a chance to vote for your favorite when 
I'm finished.” They do pay attention and we 
vote accordingly by a show of hands. No- 
thing is ever done with the results and very 
often the second storyhour group (we have a 
“repeat performance’ directly after the first ) 
reverses the decision of the first group. The 
important thing is not how they vote, but 
how they //sten, and that they are evaluating. 

(I am much teased, let me confess, by my 
contemporaries when I offer them the latest 
copy of the New Yorker and say, as I do all 
too frequently, “Which one of these cartoons 
do you like best—the man on the flying car- 
pet or the Indian sending up smoke signals?” 
But, in my own defense, I think that back of 
this choice-making is a desire to evaluate and 
to cultivate taste. And the more we can train 
our children to do that with their reading, the 
better. ) 

I have had great good luck with getting 
junior high classes to vote when I have been 
at their schools giving book talks. ‘The old- 
er they are, the less they will talk’’ is a truism 
that every children’s librarian knows. So I 
go prepared with 5 or 6 books, though I 
know 3 or 4 is the most I can talk about in 
the half-hour visit. I may tell the class at the 
opening of the period that I feel like a sales- 
man bringing samples for them to inspect 
and, since I have more book samples than 
there is time for, they must choose which 
books they wish to hear about in detail. I 
start with the titles in alphabetical order 
(“because librarians do everything alphabeti- 
cally!) and give thumbnail sketches of a 
sentence or two about each of my books, jot- 
ting down the author and title on the black- 
board as I hold up each book. (I try to find 
copies with plastic jackets—this “ packaging” 
has a strong appeal.) 

After these brief sketches I choose a boy 
and a girl to help me count hands, not so 
much for their help as to get class participa- 
tion started. I hold up one book at a time and 
ask who votes for that (i.e., who most wishes 
to hear a book talk on that book). Then I 
write the votes on the blackboard after the 
names of the books and proceed to talk on as 
many as I can, in the order in which they 
placed in the voting. 

I learn a lot about the children’s tastes in 
this way. For instance, an action book or a 
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“funny book” places high every time. And— 
important!—I have the fun of not knowing 
which book or which combination of books 
I'll be talking about in each class. Hence, 
there's a “surprise element’’ to keep things 
interesting for me. 


Poetry 


We use poetry quite a lot—although not 
as much as I could wish. Here, too, the chil- 
dren's librarian brings the listeners in on the 
fun. Let us imagine that the situation is an 
unexpected visit of a class to the library and 
there is an extra five or ten minutes available. 
When this happened last Hallowe'en I chose 
“What the Gray Cat Sings” by Arthur Guit- 
erman (from Sechrist—Poems for Red Letter 
Days). 


The Cat was once a weaver, 
A weaver, a weaver, 
An old and withered weaver 
Who labored late and long; 
And while she made the shuttle hum 
And wove the weft and clipped the thrum, 
Beside the loom with droning drum 
She sand the weaving song: 


“Pr-rrum, pr-rrum, 
Thr-ree thr-reads in the thr-rum, 
Pr-rrum!" 


In the tradition of the best cooks who tum- 
ble on their greatest triumphs when they have 
run out of some ingredient and must substi- 
tute another, so I have come on these “‘tricks”’ 
accidentally. When I started to read “What 
the Gray Cat Sings,”’ I hadn't the faintest no- 
tion of having the children join in, but when 
I read the first verse, I enjoyed it so much and 
it was such a natural for participation that I 
invited the children to “help me’ with the 
repeat phrases in the second line and with 
the “Pr-rrum, pr-rrum” chorus. They did so 
with gusto and we continued the process in 
the second verse. 

When Christmas storyhour approached, we 
practiced reading Milne’s “King John’s 
Christmas” (“And oh, Father Christmas, my 
blessings on you fall, for bringing him a big, 
red, India-rubber ball!’’) and Farjeon’s “In 
the Week When Christmas Comes” (‘Let 
every pudding burst with plums, And every 
tree bear dolls and drums, In the week when 
Christmas comes’’) at all the December story- 
hours and were ready to do them in fine style 
at the real Christmas storyhour. Children 
love rhythm and respond to it so joyously that 
I like to give them strong rhythmic poems to 
“have in their ears.”’ 
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Another nearly perfect poem for this sort 
of project is Lord Houghton’s “Lady Moon 
which begins 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving? 


“Over the sea.” = 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving? 


“All that love me.” 
After two verses of lovely sounds and images, 
the first verse is repeated for the close. I read 
the “questions” and let them join in on the 
“answers.” And so they have another coin in 
their “heart's treasury.” 

Which poem do they like best of all? That 
is a question. Possibly the lively, robust “Po- 
tatoes’ Dance’ of Vachel Lindsay. They join 
in on every repeat line (of which there are 
many!) and I give the sign for them to come 
in by a short, sharp downward motion of my 
right hand. Speaking of Vac hel Lindsay, 
“The Mysterious Cat” is another one they 
like with its ““Mew, mew, mew.” Both of 
these are in Silver Pennies, which is a treas- 
ure trove of wonderful poems. 


Dialogue 


Closely related to joining in on poetry 
(and just as effective in getting the shy child 
to forget his fears, and speak up) is joining 
in on dialogue. Inez Rice’s charming picture 
book, The March Wind, with its beautiful 
illustrations by Vladimir Bobri, is fine for the 
first grades. First I have to explain to my lit- 
tle “islanders” that, in countries where there 
are snowy winters and hot summers and 
where the leaves fall off the trees in autumn, 
there is a strong March wind in spring that 
blows people’s hats off. 

With this much explanation we are off and 
I read the book and hold up the pictures for 
them to see. When the March Wind ap- 
pears on the scene it is so much fun reading 
his lines that I suggest to the children that 
they could answer for the little boy. Accord- 
ingly, after one reading for “practice” (and 
with me to lend some moral support to the 
little boy's lines), we go like this: 

I (for March Wind) (sternly): Where did you 


get that hat? 
Children (for Little Boy) (fearfully) : P-p-picked 


it up. 

1: How did it get so wet ? 

Children: Pu-pu-puddle. 

All together (kindly): Well, thank you, for 
picking it up! 


They liked it so well that there were cries 
of “Let's do it again!”—and so we did. 

Last comes our ‘Favorite Book Project” 
which has become something of an institu- 
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tion. It combines voting(!) and evaluating 
and “speaking up.” Best of all, hands down, 
winners get their names in the local paper. 
What more could anyone between the ages of 
nine and twelve wish for?! 

Since several classes from first through 
sixth grade come to our library regularly 
every two weeks to return their books, to 
choose new ones, and to have a “‘get-to- 
gether,” we begin our Favorite Book Project 
with the upper grades in March, for it takes 
some half dozen meetings of fifteen minutes 
each to carry the project through to com- 
pletion. 

At the first meeting the group votes for a 
secretary and an assistant secretary from their 
class. These youngsters will record the book 
talks as they are given (and thus from the 
very beginning the children are ‘in on the 
act’). Each child is instructed to think of 
his favorite book among those in the library 
and, specifically, i the children’s room. 
(This eliminates Nancy Drew, the Hardy 
boys, Erle Stanley Gardner, and Peyton 
Place.) He is to be ready to give us the name 
of his book at the next meeting. A sign-up 
sheet is passed around on which each child 
writes his name, the teacher signs for the 
absentees, and I promise to type the names. 


By the next visit the children’s names have 
been divided up and half typed on one sheet 
and the balance on another. The class secre- 
tary is given one sheet and the assistant secre- 
tary the other. As the children tell the name 
of their favorite book (one per child), the 
secretaries record them (the spelling is fre- 
quently wondrous to behold—do you rec- 
ognize “The Falkin Mistery” and “Expier- 
ments in Cemstry”’?). 

The assignment for the next visit is to be 
prepared with a one-minute “‘sales talk’’ on 
“Why I Wish You Would Vote for My 
Book.”” I give them an example, showing 
how you must give author and title, tell the 
“when” and “where’’ of a story in the event 
these points are out of the ordinary, and 
above all, make the class want to read the 
book! With only fifteen-minute periods, we 
rarely get through more than 8 or 10 of the 
“sales talks’’ during one library visit. So this 
phase of the project generally lasts three or 
four visits. 

When all have given their talks (the class 
secretaries checking the children’s names as 
they do so), I read the entire list of class 
members and favorite books aloud, to refresh 
their memories, and declare the floor is ‘‘open 
to nominations.” We then vote and stress 
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choosing the book “you would most like to 
read” (to avoid the inevitable landslide for 
the most popular boy or girl in the class— 
who is frequently the worst reader and may 
have given the most skimpy book talk), but 
I still have some heartaches in the upper 
grades when excellent talks on outstanding 
biographies, given by unassuming children, 
are passed over and “‘flashier’’ children’s trite 
reports take first place. It seems impossible 
to do much about this excepting to pray that 
the children’s sense of values will improve 
with the years. 

That is all, excepting for the newspaper 
publicity (we have a society editor who is 
grand about giving us space for our weekly 
book column and for such “extras” as this). 
The children and their parents are happy to 
see the names of the winners and the class 
secretaries in the paper, and of course the au- 
thors and titles of the winning books are 
given—and frequently are asked for later. 

The values of the project are six: 

Children are acquiring the valuable skill of 
“evaluating” what they read. 

ag are learning of many topnotch books to 
read. 

They are “sharing” their book favorites with their 
classmates. 

They are acquiring valuable information. 

They are gaining practice in giving oral reports. 

The librarian is getting an insight into what the 
children themselves like. 


Always More Tricks Ahead 


These are all the ‘‘tricks of the trade” that 


occur to me right now. But—rest assured 
that the next batch of new books or the next 
difficult situation that comes up will probably 
bring another to light. Therein lies the real 
secret of this whole business. They are fun 
for the children, yes, but, more than that, the 
constant search for them becomes a sport for 
the children’s librarian and keeps her work 
fresh and lively. There is no question that 
“entering in’ has given our shy children con- 
fidence and has improved their speech habits. 
However, the debt this librarian owes the 
children for the zest they have given her 
through their kindling to these {ittle tricks 
cannot be repaid. 

And now—won't you please send me your 
favorite “tricks”? They may be tricks you 
use, as I do, to get the children “in on the 
act’’—they may be tricks of an entirely differ- 
ent sort. Whatever they are, I'd like to know 
about them and—unless they are copyrighted 
—I'd like to try them! 
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Frankfort and Leipzig 


TWO NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTERS 
REFLECT GERMANY’S POLITICAL DIVISION 


By Marga Franck 


HEN RETURNING AFTER A FEW YEARS 

to one of the large German cities, one 
is surprised by an ever-increasing loss of local 
color, due partly to wartime destruction, 
partly to the shift of the population caused 
by the war and its consequences. 

In Frankfurt on the Main the change seems 
especially apparent, much more than, for in- 
stance, in Munich. The old medieval part of 
the city on the Main has been destroyed, and 
in its place modern apartment houses have 
gone up showing no connection with the past. 
Evidently Frankfurt is trying hard to keep 
pace with the increase in population and the 
miraculous economic recovery of Western 
Germany. The buildings of the Johann Wolf- 
gang Goethe University are located in the 
western part of Frankfurt near the old Bock- 
enheimer Warte. 

Nearby, in the wide avenue named after 
Count Zeppelin, the visitor's attention is 
drawn to a tall modern building: it is the 
new home of the Deutsche Bibliothek ‘(Ger- 
man Library). In spite of the building's 
modern appearance, the institution which it 
serves has brought back to Frankfurt some of 
the prominent role it once played in the Ger- 
man book trade before Leipzig became its 
center more than 200 years ago. The Deutsche 
Bibliothek in Frankfurt is the Federal Repub- 
lic’s archives of all books, pamphlets, and 
other printed material published in Germany 
since 1945. At the same time it is the com- 
piler of a current German national bibliog- 
raphy. 

A national bibliography serves two pur- 
poses: its primary goal is commercial in- 
asmuch as it serves the needs of the book 
trade by issuing periodical lists of all new 
publications. Its secondary function is of a 
more lasting nature, supplying a complete and 
permanent record of all printed matter for 
the researcher and scholar, This cultural pur- 
pose has gradually come almost to overshadow 
its originally purely commercial character. 

In Germany the first attempts at a national 
bibliography go back to the end of the nine- 
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The Deutsche Bibliothek in Frankfurt 


teenth century and to the book fairs for which 
the book dealers issued their catalogs. The 
organization of publishers and booksellers 
took over the initiative and created its own 
archives and national bibliographical center: 
the Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig. Founded 
in 1913 on the brink of the First World War, 
its task was to collect and administer every- 
thing published in Germany and to make the 
material accessible through bibliographies. 

During World War II Leipzig was heavily 
bombed, but the Deutsche Biicherei escaped 
destruction. The majority of its books had 
been stored in the famous Vélkerschlacht- 
denkmal, the huge monument erected in Leip- 
zig to commemorate the German victory over 
Napolen I. Publication of the national bib- 
liography was suspended in 1944, and the 
Russian occupation authorities did not im- 
mediately grant permission to continue its 
publication after the war had ended. 

It was in early 1946 that the publishers in 
the Western zones recognized that the old na- 
tional bibliographical center could no longer 
be the only such institution in a divided 
Germany. Its location in the Russian occupa- 
tion zone made publishers and librarians fear 
that the Western world might one day find 
itself separated from and deprived of this 
bibliographical apparatus so essential for the 
intellectual life of the nation. Furthermore, 
they feared that complete bibliographical cov- 
erage was endangered in an institution con- 
trolled by a totalitarian state where everything 
has to be subordinated to political aims. The 
decision to separate from Leipzig, the tradi- 
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tional center of publishing, was not an easy 
one. The originators of the plan had to de- 
fend themselves against the reproach that the 
existence of a second national archives and 
bibliography would contribute to the perpetu- 
ation of Germany's political division. Only 
by pointing out the temporary character of 
their project were the founders able to make 
this defense successful. So finally, in spite of 
many difficulties, the plan became a reality. 

In 1946, with the consent of the American 
military government the Deutsche Bibliothek 
was founded. The members of the German 
publishers’ and booksellers’ association in the 
Western zones agreed to deposit one copy 
of each publication in the newly-founded 
Deutsche Bibliothek in Frankfurt and another 
copy in the Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig. 
The latter has continued in its old tradition 
to publish the Deutsche Nationalbibliogra- 
phie. Both bibliographies, the Deutsche Na- 
tionalbibliographie and the Deutsche Bibliog- 
raphie, published by the Deutsche Bibliothek, 
list, in addition to all books, pamphlets, and 
other printed material published in Germany 
(East and West) everything published in the 
German language published anywhere else in 
the world. 


In 1952, the Deutsche Bibliothek was char- 
tered as an institution of public law by the 
state of Hesse and the city of Frankfurt. Soon 


the first home in the former Rothschild House 
had became too small and plans had to be 
made for the erection of a new building, 
sufficient for the library’s present size and 
providing for future growth. 

The first director of the Deutsche Biblio- 
thek, Prof. Dr. Hanns Eppelsheimer, himself 
a well-known bibliographer and scholar who 
was largely responsible for its organization, 
was also instrumental in planning the library's 
new building, a project of many years. The 
beautifully printed and illustrated Festschrift, 
commemorating the inauguration of the new 
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The Administration Building (at left) 


building in 1959, describes in dramatic form 
the planning and organizing of the Deutsche 
Bibliothek. In addition to the history of the 
library and the description of the new build- 
ing, it gives a complete picture of its many 
bibliographical endeavors. There is also a 
description of the library's special collections, 
such as that of works by German emigrés, the 
most complete of its kind, and the archives 
of unpublished scholarly manuscripts. The 
Festschrift is a tribute to the founders, espe- 
cially to Professor Eppelsheimer whose efforts 
show that “at a time when the wheels of 
world politics roll over us, even librarians 
have to look beyond their own library and 
visualize the greater issues.” 


s 68 
LAURELS FOR LIBRARIANS! 


Librarians are busy creatures! 
They're constantly a group of teachers. 
At the desk or on the phone, 
Or working with a child alone. 
They lend a helping hand until 
I wonder, watching, when they're still 
They leap to look at drop of hat! 
(No wonder many are not fat!) 
They rummage, pull, prod, pounce, and pry 
They seldom rest. Don’t walk. They fly! 
They are a race of busy bees. 
Oh how they strive to teach, to please. 
They're active while at work we know 
Off duty? Are they at a show? 
More often found with book in hand 
They /ike to read, you understand, 
My cap is off. My praises sung 
To all librarians old and young 
Who like their jobs, who toil so hard. 
I think there should be an award 
To join the Newbery, Caldecott 
To tell librarians they have brought 
Joy and aid and satisfaction. 
Let's give them medals! Let's have action 
At least, let's tell them now and then 
In conversation or by pen 
How we depend on what they do 
Helping me and helping you! 

RUTH CARTER 

Oregon State College 
Corvallis 
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The Library Built of Sugar 


By Fielder Webster 


HE NEW Cuban “‘Jose Marti’ National 

Library, which has been opened in 
Havana at a cost of nearly $3-million, is possi- 
bly the only library in the world which was 
“built of sugar.’ Literally, funds for con- 
struction of the magnificent 17-story building 
were made available by the Sugar Financing 
Law passed in 1941, The law established a 
tax of one-half a cent on every 325-pound bag 
of sugar. Revenue from this finances public 
building in Cuba. 

Named for Jose Marti, the “George Wash- 
ington’’ of Cuba’s independence, the library 
has a ground-floor area of 73,590 square feet 
with an additional 50,490 square feet in the 
central tower. More than 250,000 volumes of 
the library's collection will be kept in this 
tower, along with various newspaper files. 

The library is divided into rooms especially 
designed for various cultural activities. On 





Book Repairing in the “Trimming Room” 


the basement floor where the classification and 
cataloging department is located, there is also 
a museum room which contains one of the 





richest and most complete collections of old 
engravings and maps, dating back to the 16th 
century. Other special rooms include the 
music room, where visitors can hear their 


Fielder Webster is a Free-Lance Writer 
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The new Cuban National Library located 
on Ranch Boyeros in Havana, in Republic 


Square, most modern section of the city. 
favorite records by individual earphones with 
high fidelity reproduction, and the photo- 
graphic department, which provides facilities 
for photostats and microfilm work. The li- 
brary also has an auditorium with seating 
capacity of 260, used exclusively for cere- 
monies and lectures. 

The two reading rooms in the structure are 
not unlike those of modern libraries in the 
United States, utilizing the same lighted num- 
bers system to get visitors’ attention when 
requested books are ready for use. Each room 
accommodates 164 persons. 

For special purposes such as investigations 
and research, eight small private rooms are 
available, each equipped with typewriters and 
microfilm projectors. 

Architecturally, the building is an im- 
pressive structure of modern design. Its 
artistic stained glass windows and Cuban 
marble walls are of various hues. The lobby 
is covered by a dome 40 feet in diameter 
with a stained glass skylight made by the 
Labouret Gallerie in Paris. The skylight is 
unique in the Western Hetnisphere because 
the stained glass was cut in irregular pieces 
and then joined with concrete to form the 
desired figures. The lighting effect obtained 
from this type of skylight is of a very light 
purple shade, produced from the blending of 
soft, brilliant, and semi-brilliant colors of 
gray, blue, and yellow over white. 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Library Progress in Ghana 


By Leonard $. Kenworthy 


NE OF THE PRIME EXAMPLEs of the vital- 

ity and progress of Ghana which strikes 
the eye of the observant visitor is the library 
system of this new nation. Among the new 
buildings in the capital city of Accra, one of 
the most striking is the new library. It is con- 
structed in reinforced concrete, is ultramodern 
in design, with full use of the latest thinking 
in tropical architecture. 


One wing is devoted to the general circula- 
tion library and the other to the administrative 
work of this city library and to other work of 
the Ghana library board, an eighteen-member 
body in charge of library services for the 
entire country. 

During my recent visit in Ghana I visited 
every nook and corner of this Accra Library, 
visited a similar although less spectacular li- 
brary in Kumasi (capital of the Ashanti Ter- 
ritory), and saw the Children’s Library in 
Accra in action. 


Leonard Kenworthy, Director of World Affairs Materi 
als at Brooklyn College, recently returned from a nine 
months trip to the New Nations of Africa, the Middle 


East, and Asia during his sabbatical leave from Brooklyn. 


In addition to these facilities, Ghana has 
public libraries in Sekondi, in the port city of 
‘Takarandi, in Koforidua, in Akoradi, in the 
Cape Coast, in Ho, in Kpandu, and in Tamale, 
the capital of the Northern Territory. 

Ghana is also proud of its bookmobile 
service. It is not extensive, consisting of units 
operating out of Accra and Kumasi, but this is 
a good beginning for a newly-emerging na- 
tion. It has a book-box service for 
individuals, clubs, churches, schools, and col- 
leges. So far this has been used chiefly by 
schools and colleges and by many Europeans 
in Ghana who read easily in English. 

Naturally one wonders how such a good 
system of libraries got started in an econom- 
ically underdeveloped country. Upon inquiry 
I learned that the initial impetus came from a 
gift of 1,000 English pen from the Bishop 
of Accra, John Aglionby, in 1935. The base 
of the present collection was donated by the 
British Council and housed eventually in a 
wing of the Parliament building, a prominent 
place for a library. In 1956 the present build- 
ing was constructed and located in a cluster 


also 
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GHANA BOOKMOBILE 


of government buildings, including the Parlia- 
ment house and the court. Not far away is 
the Accra Community Center, with a small 
building near it housing the Children’s 
Library. 

Almost all of the books in the central li- 
brary and its branches are in English, since 
few books have been published as yet in any 
of the dialects of Ghana. Most of the books 
are printed in England, but there are a good 
many American publications. In one large 
room of the Accra Library are over 25,000 
volumes collected by the Pennsbury High 
School in Pennsylvania and a smaller collec- 
tion sent by the Barrels of Books for Ghana 
by residents of Los Angeles. (Incidentally, if 
others are interested in such enterprises, the 
writer urges them to communicate with the 
library officials in Ghana before launching 
such drives and to cull very carefully all vol- 
umes before they are shipped. This was done 
by the Pennsbury group and was greatly 
appreciated in Ghana. ) 

The librarians ia Ghana are encouraged by 
the use of their facilities but are trying to coax 
more women to use them and to broaden the 
base of their reader groups. In a nation which 
is trying desperately to increase literacy, there 
is a paucity of materials for adults who have 
recently learned to read, although the Ghana 
Veracular Board is trying to fill this gap with 
simple primers in English and in six local 
dialects. 

Glancing over the new books and talking 
with the librarians, I discovered that ele- 
mentary school books are popular in all sub- 
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Also in demand are volumes on science, 
mathematics, accounting, and bookkeeping. 
With a new government to develop and many 
problems of local-versus-federal control to 
resolve, such volumes as MclIver’s The Mod- 
ern State, Robert Gardiner’s The Develop- 
ment of Social Administration, and Akpan's 
Epitaph to Indirect Rule: A Discourse on 
Local Government in West Africa are much 
used. 

Ghana has a long way to go to achieve the 
type of public library system which is needed, 
but it has made an excellent beginning and is 
»roud of its present system, undoubtedly the 
io among the new nations of Africa. 


jects. 


s 8 
THE LIBRARY BUILT OF SUGAR 
(Continued from page 266) 

The building is surrounded by attractive 
grounds with tropical plants and a spacious 
parking lot. The library is open Monday 
through Friday 8 A.M.-12 N. and 4-8 P.M. 

Originally the National Library was found- 
ed in 1901, being named at the time for 
General Leonard Wood, the American gover- 
nor of the island. Since that time, the site has 
been moved three times, none of the facilities 
being sufficient. With the inauguration of the 
“Jose Marti” National Library, however, 
Cuba can now boast one of the most modern 
libraries in the Western Hemisphere. 

The library is governed by a Junta de 
Patronos (board of proprietors), composed 
of members of various cultural institutions. 
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Library Skills Through Citizenship Classes 


By Marguerite Clark Attwood 


LIBRARY-CENTERED NINTH-GRADI 
COURSE in citizenship has been tried out 
this past year at Calexico Union High School. 


Designed to alert the freshman to his 
world, the course orients him to high school, 
follows up his Kuder preference test results 
(vocational guidance materials are housed in 
the library), and introduces him to a thought- 
ful understanding of the nations of the earth, 
with which his life is probably to be more 
and more interwoven. ‘How to use the li- 
brary” is the point of departure for much of 
his work. 

Following early fall class trips to learn 
where different kinds of books are located, 
how they are checked out, and what sort of 
manners and customs prevail in this sanctum 
(our freshmen have had no previous experi- 
ence with a school library), each selects a 
United Nations member country for his spe- 
cial study throughout the year. His selection 
(pretty firmly guided) forms the basis of his 
library investigations. For example, after in- 
struction and drill in the use of the Readers’ 
Guide, he is given the class assignment: 
“Find, by searching the Readers’ Guide, a 
magazine article dealing with music, art, 
theater, or some other cultural aspect of the 
country you have chosen for special study. 
Read the article carefully. Prepare a 500- 
word précis, submitting this with the correctly 
filled in magazine call slip used to obtain the 
back number of the publication.” This as- 
signment follows a couple English lessons 
given over to familiarizing students with vari- 
ous types of periodicals. When teachers and 
librarian are simultaneously concerned with 
books, magazines, and foreign affairs, fresh- 
men tend to be impressed, at least to the point 
of nonresistance to a united front. 


Study of the card catalog has led to assign- 
ments such as ‘‘Select a book about the history 
of the country you are studying (or a story, 
or a biography of one of its people) for your 
next book report.” It may lead to preparing 
a bibliography of books about Iran or Mexico 
or Israel, or to locating chapters on school 
life, say, in volumes in the 900’s. The religious 
faiths of the world are looked into during 
December, Christmas customs or their non- 
Christian counterparts examined by means of 


Marguerite Attwood is Librarian 
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The Christmas stocking is the map of California 
mountains in sequins, top in cotton, toe our native 
mistletoe. A new book comes out of the top of each 
stocking. Candles are magazines, tied with ribbons 
and sprouting glitter-spangled angel hair flames 


materials ranging from Wehen’s Tower in the 
Sky to Gaer’s Holidays Around the World, 
together with articles and pamphlets. 

Freshmen have a weekly library lesson 
instruction about something new, a problem, 
drill, review, book talks, quizzes—which ties 
directly into immediate citizenship work. Each 
finds out about “his” nation’s climate, geog 
raphy, products, and resources, drawing on 
skills learned through his library lessons in 
using the atlas, the gazeteer, the yearbook, the 
almanac. He studies the form of government 
and educational system of “his” country. Even 
a laggard learns to reach for the Statesman’s 
Yearbook promptly, and the encyclopedia ad 
dict is weaned to include in his diet at least 
one other sampling of reference books. 

Once acquainted with reference aids, card 
catalog, pamphlet file, and magazine index, 
freshmen have assignments requiring three to 
five different sources of information for their 
continuous reports. Through class emphasis, 
their note-taking, outlining, and summaries 
gradually improve. A drive to eliminate copy- 
ing is always underway. From time to time, 
bibliographies on such broad subjects as world 
trade are prepared. This year the freshman 
English instructors are accepting term papers 
entitled “My imaginary trip to (my coun- 
try),”” which each “citizen” is required to 
prepare. 

(Continued on page 271) 








“The World’s Only Book Front Library” 


By Gertrude E. Mahan 





THE DOOK 


IFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO thirty members of 
the Liberal Women’s Club determined to 
have a public library in Liberal. Beginning 
with a reading room in the home of one of 


the members, with a small collection of books’ 


loaned by individuals and operated by volun 
teer help, the venture began. The first week 
showed books checked out but the 
record the second week tallied over one hun- 
dred. The defeat of a proposition submitted 
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to the people asking for help and the failure 
to secure a Carnegie grant did not daunt the 
spirit of these women, 

In 1905 they purchased a small frame 
building and converted it into a club house 
where they could hold their meetings and also 
use it as a library. By 1920 the book collec 
tion had outgrown the club house and volun- 
teer help was no longer able to take care of 
the services of the library. The city took over 
the management of the library, gave $500 for 
maintenance, appointed the first library board, 





Memorial Library 
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and the 1,500 books in the collection were 
moved to the city hall. In 1946 the Liberal 
Women’s Club sold their club house for 
$2500 and put the money in the First Federal 
Savings as a beginning for the library build- 
ing. In the meantime Mr. and Mrs. E. D. 
Cooper gave the block of land in downtown 
Liberal, known as Cooper Park, to be used 
as a building site. 

In 1950 a permit to build a memorial li- 
brary honoring the members of the armed 
forces in all wars was granted. Money con- 
tributed by devoted friends of the library 
movement through the years made possible 
the erection of the Book Front Memorial 
Library, formally dedicated and presented to 
the city by the Liberal Women’s Club on 
April 14, 1955, the fortieth anniversary of 
the starting of the library. 

The original building was planned for two 
additional wings and the urgent need for 
added space became apparent when the popu- 
lation of Liberal was doubled in five years. 
In April 1958 a bond issue provided for the 
addition of two rooms, each the size of the 
original building. On Sunday, May 24, 1959, 


THE LIBERAL CHILDREN’S ROOM 

open house was held to show the new wings, 
one the children’s department and the other 
the adult reading room, with the book front 
library serving as a foyer and central check- 
ing and information area. 

Memorial Library now stands in Cooper 
Park, a tribute to the loyalty of the Liberal 
Women's Club, the city and county adminis- 
trations, and the many devoted citizens whose 
cooperation and sincere efforts have made 
possible not only a building but a reading 
program in keeping with the demands of a 
thriving community. 





LIBRARY SKILLS THROUGH CITIZENSHIP CLASSES 


(Continued from page 269) 

Early in the year, propaganda is a word 
introduced into Monday's word study. Teach- 
ers and librarian call attention to it casually 
throughout the semester, emphasizing evi- 
dence of it when news dispatches warrant. 
Weekly current events, that old stand-by, 
make the approach easy. In the third quarter, 
a unit on ‘How to read the newspaper’’ is 
introduced, and sifting, weighing, selecting, 
and evaluating materials is stressed. By this 
time, students have marshalled a good back- 
ground of facts about the world which makes 
specific study of considerable value. 

Concluding library lessons are essentially 
review and re-emphasis in nature—almanac 
index problems, encyclopedia exercises, fact 
verification tests, table and map reading as- 
signments. The librarian hopes to see sopho- 
mores equipped with basic skills in using 
libraries, and the citizenship teachers hope to 
see sophomores who know how to find the 
facts that will become the basis for thinking 
through both their own problems and the 
problems of their world. 

There is no denying that, from a librarian’s 
viewpoint, there are inevitable cautions to be 
observed in developing such a program for 
learning library skills through citizenship 
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classes. One is that some topics do not lend 
themselves to the scheme. A second is wari- 
ness in making assignments. Students’ work 
must be checked, and checking can become 
an almost impossible burden. A most impor- 
tant caution is quite outside the librarian’s 
province—the right kind of teacher to put 
the work across. 

The success of this program lies both with 
the librarian and with the teacher. Yet, no 
matter how skillfully or how inadequately the 
wonders of the World Almanac may be ex- 
tolled, it is the teacher who makes the tool 
important to the child. She prepares the class 
in its attitude toward the library, she gives it 
the preliminary survey of what to watch for, 
she makes the assignment which sends it in 
quest of something. She controls the time- 
liness of the library instruction. Just bringing 
the class to the library for a weekly outing is 
about as effective as showing a film for which 
there is no preparation and no review. But, 
conferences between teacher and librarian, 
together with counselor and English Depart- 
ment co-operation, can make this a meaty 
course in a time when anything less specific 
than algebra I is viewed as academic junket- 
ing on the high road to Failure of American 
Education 
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James Louis Gillis, Westerner and Librarian 


A PROFESSIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


By Peter Thomas Conmy 


HAT PUBLIC LIBRARIANSHIP fits in with 

the educational pattern of modern Amer- 
ica, in the development of which may be 
discerned the economic factors of the devel- 
opment of the individual and his contribu- 
tions to society, is quite clear. Yet without 
vigorous leaders like James L. Gillis, the 
library would have lagged far behind. In his 
professional contributions, therefore, may be 
seen the extent to which an individual may 
influence society. Appointed state librarian 
of California in 1897 and continuing in office 
until his death in 1917, Gillis served in a 
state that was emerging from the pioneer 
stage." 

The California of this period was one in 
which the stress was on building. Education 
was favored, of course, on the basis of a 
traditional belief in schools rather than any 
desire to disseminate culture, and that par- 
ticular part of education known as the public 
library was not in a position to compete with 
the heavy movement for economic growth, 
had it not been for the influence and leader- 
ship of a single man, James L. Gillis. His 
position in California librarianship in his day 
fits in with the typical American pattern, 
wherein men took leadership as advocates, 
and then sensing their own inadequacies, 
sought the professionalization of their cause. 
Gillis, not well educated, and certainly not 
trained professionally, first advocated public 
libraries, and then came to the realization 
that trained workers would be necessary to 
carry out successfully the system which he 
launched. Hence, in common with many 
other pioneer American leaders his work in 
cluded the founding of a training school. 


James Louis Gillis was born in Richmond, 


Washington County, Iowa, on October 3, 
1857, the son of Charles and Emily Eliza 
(Gelatt) Gillis. When he was three and a 
half, his parents left lowa by ox team. A jour- 
ney of three months brought them to Empire, 
Nevada, and here they opened a hotel, re- 


Peter Conmy is Librarian of the Oakland, California 


Public Library 

' For bibliography of materials on James L. Gillis the 
reader is referred to Beaulah Mumm and Allan R. Ottley 
comp., ‘‘James L. Gillis in Print,’’ News Nove f Cali 
fornia Libraries, 52:4 (October 1957). pp. 654-58 
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maining until 1863. In that year the family 
moved to Carson City where the father en- 
gaged in mining interest and the six-year-old 
James started school. In 1864 the Gillis fam- 
ily moved to the Antelope Valley, but in 1866 
left for California arriving in Placerville in 
December 1866 and settling in Sacramento a 
month later. Here James continued grammar 
school. In 1870 the family took up residence 
in San Jose but within a year returned to 
Sacramento. Now James continued his studies 
in a Lutheran school conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Goethe. However, at age fourteen years and 
ten months, on August 12, 1872, he left 
school and became a messenger for the Sacra- 
mento Valley Railroad Company. For the 
next twenty-two years he engaged in railroad- 
ing, working up to the position of assistant 
superintendent from which he retired in 
1894. 

On December 25, 1881, age twenty-four, 
Gillis married Kate Petree of Sacramento. Of 
this union came the following children: 
Mabel Ray, Emily G., and Ruth M. The old- 
est, Mabel R. Gillis, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1902 and shortly 
thereafter went to the state library for nearly 
half a century, taking charge of the work 
with the blind, and serving as state librarian 
for twenty years, 1931-1951. 

In addition to his connection with the rail- 
road Gillis had affiliations with other corpo- 
rations. He was at one time president of 
Sacramento Oil Company, and vice-president 
of Acme Development Company. He also 
had banking interests and was an active mem- 
ber of the Republican Party. In this latter 
connection he made many warm friends and 
soon after his retirement from the railroad 
was the recipient of political appointments. 
One of his friends was Hon. Judson Brusie, 
Assemblyman from Sacramento, who in 1895 
became chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the lower house. Mr. Brusie 
appointed Gillis chief clerk of the committee, 
one of the most important in the legislature. 
At the close of the session he became keeper 
of the archives in the office of the secretary 
of state. Here he served until the 1897 legis- 
lative session when again he was appointed 
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as chief clerk of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. After this tour of duty he again took 
up his work as keeper of the archives, hold- 
ing this until his appointment as_ state 
librarian. 

Gillis was a man who made friends easily. 
Living in an age when political nonpartisan- 
ship was not in vogue, and when the line of 
cleavage between Democrats and Republicans 
was drawn tightly, it is not surprising that his 
close supporters were in the Republican party 
in which he was very active. In his years in 
Sacramento he had enlisted the friendship of 
a number of influential men who not only 
backed him for appointment as state librarian 
but who thereafter added their moral support 
to the ambitious legislative program which 
sagely he proposed and successfully had 
adopted. It is not possible to list Gillis’ 
friends but dozens of leading California men 
were the friends of James L. Gillis, and gave 
him the entree which he needed to advance 
the cause of librarianship in California. 


Appointment as State Librarian 


On April 1899, James L. Gillis was ap- 
pointed state librarian succeeding Frank L. 
Coombs, who resigned to become United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
California. Gillis was the ninth state librarian 
since 1861. The state library was established 
on April 9, 1850, with the secretary of state 
as ex officio librarian. In 1861 responsibility 
for the library was divorced from the secre- 
tary of state and vested in a board of state 
library trustees who were charged with the 
appointment of a librarian. The first, Wil- 
liam C, Stratton, served for nine years. The 
second was in the office only two months but 
Robert O. Cravens, the third, was in charge 
for twelve years. His successor, Talbot H. 
Wallis, served for eight years. Commencing 
with the appointment of W. Dana Perkins in 
1890 the tenure of California's state librarians 
was short. He served six years, dying in office. 
His successor, William P. Matthews, resigned 
after less than six months’ service and was 
succeeded by Edward D. McCabe, who com- 
pleted the unexpired term of four years. 
Frank L. Coombs took office on April 7, 1898 
and because of his appointment as United 
States attorney resigned at the close of one 
year. 

In the early decades of its existence the 
California State Library gave its greatest at- 
tention to law books, because it was the library 
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of the state supreme court.? Its holdings were 
by no means limited to the legal, however 
As a matter of fact, one hundred volumes 
donated by John C. Fremont in 1850 served 
as the nucleus of the collection, these includ- 
ing books on medicine, travel, exploration, 
and government reports as well as law. In- 
deed in the years that followed many valuable 
books found their way into the state library. 
Use, however, was limited to the supreme 
court and state officials. That the collection 
was regarded highly by those who had studied 
it is evidenced by the following excerpt from 
the Daily Alta California of December 28, 
1863: 


Let the citizens of our state frequent this institu 
tion, become better acquainted with its utility, and 
lend their aid to its further advancement and pros 
perity. 


Obviously the people of the state did not 
heed the advice of the editorial. The years 
following the gold rush were characterized 
by short periods of prosperity but long cycles 
of depressed economic conditions. It was 
neither an era of governmental expansion nor 
of high taxes. The state librarians from 1860 
to 1895 carried on as well they could and, 
notwithstanding adverse criticism by some 
writers, did a relatively good job. If they did 
not make the institution popular and gain for 
it greater support, at least they built up a good 
collection. When Gillis was working in the 
archives of the secretary of state, he is reported 
to have viewed the library's collection and to 
have said, ““What would I give to be in charge 
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there and show what really could be done.’ * 

The immediate predecessor of Gillis, Frank 
L. Coombs, was a man of great vision. He 
held the office a scant twelve months but 
recognized the value of the collection and 
the immense potential of the library. Writing 
the report for 1896-1897 he said: 


The great study of the library, however, lies in 
the question of its utility. It is supported by the 
State, yet it is simply the State's storehouse of art 
and literature. If such is its design it surely fulfills 
its purpose. If, on the contrary, it is supposed to 
become useful alike to the people generally of Cali 
fornia, it falls short of the object.* 


It will be accepted that Coombs saw that 
the destiny of the library lay not in its capacity 


2 For a history of the California State Library, see Mabel 
W. Gillis, ‘‘California State Library, Its Hundred Years 
California Library Bulletin, 11:2, December 1949, pp. 55 


» Harriet G. Eddy, County Free Library Organizing in 
California 1909-1918. p. 2. (Berkeley: California Library 
Association, 1955). 
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as a storehouse of books, but in what modern 
librarians call the communication of ideas. 
Continuing he wrote: 

I find in the discussion of this subject that several 
ideas are involved. One is to maintain it as a ref- 
erence library; and another is to so amend the laws 
as to bring it in contact with the several town and 
city libraries, and to inaugurate a system of ex- 
changes with them, which would enable it to furnish 
them with books otherwise beyond their control. 
Even this plan would not contemplate the shipment 
of works of art, or rare and costly editions, yet it 
would enable the reader to receive the benefit of 
valuable matter now beyond the reach of his own 


library. 


Retiring State Librarian Coombs thus pre- 
sented the challenge and it was met and an- 
swered by entering State Librarian James L. 
Gillis. He brought to his new position very 
little formal education. He did possess a high 
native intelligence.’ He had had many years 
of experience in handling people, and in poli- 
tics. Above all he had a great vision. He was 
imbued with the spirit of the West—of prog- 
ress, of moving forward, of recognizing what 
is needed and then filling the gap. The edu- 
cators were the first to arrive at this conclu- 
sion. Gillis saw it, too, and accepted the 
challenge posed by Coombs. He answered it 
by eighteen years of undaunted efforts. 


Reorganization of the 
State Library 


Immediately following his appointment 
Gillis spent much time in studying the state 
library, its history, its current purposes, and 
its potential. Having found himself in rela- 
tion to the office to which he had been ap- 
pointed, his great vision began to assert itself 
and a plan transcending both the past of per- 
formance of the institution and the political 
motives behind his appointment began to un- 
fold. An article appearing in 1917 after the 
death of Gillis had this to say: 


There has been little question but that Mr. Gillis’ 
appointment in the first place was made because he 
had shown efficiency and obtained without criticism, 
results which were appreciated in the field of Cali- 
fornia politics. But after his appointment, as he 
himself told the writer, in examining the situation 
in which he found himself and the duties pertaining 
to the position to which he had been appointed, he 
found that in his hand was a great machine for 
building up an institution which could bring to the 
people of the state, abundant sources of helpfulness." 


5 hid. 

®*‘Abounding in energy, keen foresight, much intelli 
gence and undying persistence made it possible for him to 
become a great worker and organizer, R 
James L. Gillis, News Notes (July 1917). p. 85 

* Public Libraries 22:8 (October 1917) p. 308 
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Eight years after his appointment as state 
librarian, Gillis wrote an article on adminis- 
tration in which he stressed the necessity for 
the administrators having vision. Part of this 
is quoted herewith: 

Successful administration requires a grasp of the 
library movement as a whole; it is not sufficient, 
nor is it always essential, that the administrator of 
a library should understand the technical part of the 
work, but he must see the ends to be reached, and 
the relation of each part of the work to the other 
and to the whole.* 


The task of reorganizing the California 
State Library was not an easy one, however. 
There was so much to be done on both the 
intrinsic and extrinsic levels that one wonders 
how he was able to face the task at all, for as 
Holt writes: 

The first problem was reorganization of the li- 
brary itself. On hand was a mass of unclassified 
and uncataloged books, documents and miscellane- 
ous materials. Patronage was limited to occasional 
use by legislators and state officials. Gillis soon 
acquired the enduring conviction that the library 
was for all the people and it was his job to see that 
library services were available to every person in 
the state. This meant topnotch organization and 
Gillis proved to be gifted with administrative abil- 
ity equal to the task. His uncanny flair for judg- 
ing people enabled him to organize a competent 
staff to man a departmentalized library designed by 
Gillis to facilitate library service. 

His political skills worked overtime on a legis- 
lative program which would provide legal structure 
to place his concept of state-wide library service into 
operation. Personality and know-how were the keys 
to political action and Gillis was well equipped for 
the legislative fray.” 


During his first three years in office Gillis 
spent much time in studying his institution 
and librarianship generally. He also worked 
on a revision of the public library laws and 
in 1901 an amended statute relating to public 
libraries was passed.'” On May 2, 1903, the 
trustees of the state library voted him a trip 
to visit the important state libraries of other 
states, among them Iowa, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Indiana, and Mississippi. He 
visited also the Library of Congress and the 
public libraries of Boston, New York, and 
Chicago." 


8 James L. Gillis, ‘‘State Library Administration,’’ Li 
brary Journal, 30:8 (August 1905). p. 34. 
® Raymond M. Holt, “James L. Gillis: Librarian in 


Retrospect,’’ California Librarian, 18:4 (October 1957) 


pp. 222 

For a treatment of library legislation in California 
during Gillis’ tenure as State Librarian, see Peter T. Conmy, 
‘James L. Gillis and California Library Legislation 1899 
1917,"’ California Librarian, 18:4 October 1957). pp. 227 
31 

1! Biennial Report of the Trustees of the California State 
Library 1902-04, pp. 5-6. (Appendix to Journals of Senate 
and Assembly 36 Session, No. 1). 
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Reorganization Pro per 


The plan of reorganization of the state li- 
brary employed by Gillis was that of the 
establishment of departments that perfected 
a more workable form of organization on the 
one hand, and enabled the institution to give 
an expanded service on the other.12 A more 
businesslike method of ordering books was 
installed, A dictionary catalog was set up and 
a book repair department instituted. One of 
the most important new units was the Cali- 
fornia history department to which were as- 
signed not only books on the history of Cali- 
fornia, but books on California as well, and 
all back files of California newspapers. In 
1904 was inaugurated the books for the blind 
department. These new departments would 
have meant little, however, had not the legis- 
lature in 1903 amended the law so as to 
authorize the trustees to grant the use of the 
state library to persons other than those enum- 
erated in the law, that is, public officials of 
the state. 

It was in the field of extension that Gillis 
made the greatest advances for the state li- 
brary. He was long of the opinion that the 
resources of the library should be open to 
everyone. This was fulfilled in part at least 
in 1903 when the legislature liberalized the 
use of the library and by subsequent action 
of the trustees, taking advantage of this au- 
thority. These actions merely opened up the 
library to people. The matter of distance still 
remained unsolved. By two means was this 
problem attacked. First, at Gillis’ insistence 
the trustees of the state library permitted the 
public libraries of the state to borrow its 
resources for their own patrons.'* Secondly, 
traveling libraries were sent into remote sec- 
tions of the state upon petition of five inhabi- 
tants. Thus did the great library in Sacra- 
mento extend itself to the people in all parts 
of California. This was good public relations 
for the state library and legislative program." 
A later development was the filling of subject 
requests, especially for schools, which at that 
time either had libraries that were poorly 
equipped, or in most instances no library at 
all. The summation of all of this activity was 

12 For a detailed account of the re-organization of the 
State Library the writer is referred to the Biennial Report 
the State Library Trustees, for the years in question, 1902 
04, 1904-06, 1906-08, 1908-10, 1910-12, 1912 14, 1914-16 


y be found printed separately or in the Appendix 
enate and ly for the legisla 


urnal f the Assembly 
tive sessions 1901-1917 

13 James L. Gillis 
Imerican Library Association, 6 
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to make the people of California more library 
conscious. Writing in 1905 Lauren W. Rip- 
ley, librarian of Sacramento Public Library, 
stated : 

California has no library commission; it is doubt- 
ful if the lawmaking power could be induced to 
establish one, except under undesirable conditions. 
But in the state library we have an agency already 
established not only capable but desirous of fulfill- 
ing its obligations and broadening its scope until it 
shall become in all things a library for the people 
of the state. The ever increasing number of its 
traveling libraries widely scattered gives proof that 
libraries of some kind are wanted.” 


In addition to the extension services that 
have just been described there was inaugu- 
rated in 1904 a department of public libraries. 
The purpose of this was twofold: the depart- 
ment offered an advisory service to public 
libraries while it gathered from all of the 
public libraries of the state statistical and 
other pertinent information. 

The California Library Association was in- 
terested in the matter of bringing library 
service to the rural areas. In May 1899 Public 
Libraries devoted an issue to the libraries of 
California.'® A little later there was a move- 
ment in CLA to have established a state li- 
brary commission that would provide exten- 
sion service including traveling libraries. To 
this proposal Gillis was opposed. He felt 
that the state library, rather than a commis- 
sion, should be the extension agency. In a 
conference that ensued, Judge Van Fleet sug- 
gested that the law be amended so as to permit 
the trustees of the state library to name the 
classes of persons who might use the state li- 
brary, and thus perform the duties suggested 
for allocation to the proposed commission. 
This met the approval of the CLA committee 
and was enacted into law in 1903 as pointed 
out previously. This action, although not fol- 
lowing the pattern of other states, did satisfy 
the best thought in political science as to a 
consolidation of efforts rather than a multi 
plication of governmental agencies. 

In the eighteen years which he gave to 
developing the state library, Mr. Gillis is not 
to be credited with each and every accom- 
plishment. Genius though he was in suggest- 
ing improvements, he possessed the greater 
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California,’ Library Journal, 340:789-90 
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16 California Library Association. Historical Committee, 
California _Librar A iation, roceedings, 1895-1900 
(Stanford University, 1930). p. 14, pp. 16-17. See also 
for Gillis’ ideas on state library leadership, James L. Gillis, 

Shall the State Library be the Head of all Library Activi 
ties in the State.’’ Puwhlic Libraries, 16:7 (July 1911) 
pp. 287-88, and James L. Gillis. ‘A State Library System 
for California, a Suggestion Library Journal, 34:8 Au 
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talent for enlisting the thoughts of others. 
This is brought out by Susan Smith: 

It must not be assumed that Mr. Gillis was the 
only one responsible for every plan that developed 
Ideas came from many divergent persons, his library 
staff in particular, but his was the foresight to select 
and put into operation those that would accomplish 
the best results. It was team work that counted." 


No discussion of Gillis’ work in the state 
library would be complete without reference 
to his creation of the department of legislative 
reference and statistics and to his establish- 
ment of a state library periodical. The former 
was the second of its kind in any state library 
in the United States. The first was at Wis- 
consin State Library and Gillis was much 
impressed with the service when he visited 
that institution. The department of legislative 
reference and statistics rendered very valua- 
able service to state officials and to the legis- 
lature itself. 

In May 1906 there was issued the first 
number of the periodical, a state library mag- 
azine in the sense that it emanated there, 
but by its title, News Notes of California 
Libraries, dedicated to information about all 
of the libraries in the state. The first issue 
comprised forty-eight pages. It listed under 
location all free libraries in California. It 
contained an article on the state library itself, 
and listed the officers of California Library 
Association, The second number, June 1906, 
followed pretty much the same pattern, but 
the third was dedicated to library buildings, 
and included the plans of a number of repre- 
sentative California libraries. Each issue, of 
course, listed the accessions of the state li- 
brary, thus informing local librarians of what 
might be obtained from Sacramento. News 
Notes continued during the remaining eleven 
years of Mr. Gillis’ administration and now 
is in its fifty-third volume, having been a 
most valuable aid to California State Library 
administration and leadership during the ad- 
ministrations of his three successors, Milton 
J. Ferguson, 1917-1931; Mabel W. Gillis, 
1931-1951; and Carma R. Zimmerman, 1951 
to date. 


State Library Legislation, 
1897-1917 
One of the first steps taken in the Gillis 
administration was that of increasing materi- 
ally financial support of the library. In 1901 
a new law ordered that the first $2,500 re- 
ceived in fees each month by the secretary of 
state be deposited in the state library fund." 


1 Statutes, 1901, p. 88. 
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This assured a minimum of $30,000 annually. 
Ten years later the amount to be transferred 
monthly by the secretary of state was increased 
to the first $3,500, thus producing from this 
source $42,000 annually."* In 1913 and 
1915 the legislature made biennial appropri- 
ations of $190,000 and in 1915 allocated 
$250,000." 

Another change in the law *° gave the state 
librarian power to distribute to the state uni- 
versity, to Stanford University, to each incor- 
porated college, and to such institutions as he 
might select one copy of all state publications. 
He was authorized also to exchange California 
state documents with other states and coun- 
tries. At the same time he was empowered 
to requisition the secretary of state for a 
sufficient number of copies to make this pro- 
gram possible. In 1907 this law was imple- 
mented by an amendment requiring the state 
printer to furnish the state librarian with fifty 
copies of all state publications, except those 
printed from day to day during legislative 
sessions of which he was to supply as many 
copies as the librarian might request.* 

The matter of discarding books was legal- 
ized in 1913 by an amendment giving the 
state library trustees authority to sell or ex- 
change duplicate copies of books.*? At the 
same session they were enpowered to 
establish deposit stations in various sections 
of the state. The state printer was required 
to furnish the state librarian two hundred and 
fifty-six copies of all reports and state publi- 
cations. In this year also, the state librarian 
was made ex officio secretary of the state 
library trustees. The legislature in 1915 au- 
thorized the trustees to accept the gift of the 
Sutro collection in San Francisco, and to 
establish it as a branch of the state library.** 

As part of Gillis’ policy of gathering data 
for local history preservation, the Political 
Code in 1917 was amended by requiring the 
county clerk of each county annually to trans- 
mit to the state library one copy of the general 
index of voters.** As part of his policy of 
gathering statistics on public libraries, legis- 
lation passed in 1905 required each public 
library in the state to make an annual report 
and to file a copy thereof with the state 
librarian.*® 

18 Statutes, 1911, p. 575 

19 Statutes, 1913, p. 1343; Statutes, 1915, p. 621; Statutes 
1917, p. 500. 

20 Statutes, 1903 

"Statutes, 1907, 891. 


22 Statutes, 1913 1149. 
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33 Statutes, 1915, p. 822. 
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Extension of the State Library and 
the County Library System 


In addition to traveling libraries and assist- 
ance and advice to public libraries, there were 
other lines along which Gillis worked to 
obtain library coverage for the state. The 
most notable was the establishment of the 
county library system. Of lesser importance 
must be mentioned the obtaining of legisla- 
tion which encouraged public libraries. 

The first plan for library coverage was that 
of extending the state library through various 
spheres of influence, utilizing traveling li- 
brary service at first, and ultimately found- 
ing branches. Several years’ experience with 
the problem, however, convinced Gillis that 
this could not be done. California was too 
vast an area for a state unit of library service. 
After almost ten years of experience as state 
librarian Gillis concluded that the best way 
in which California might obtain full library 
coverage was by a system of county libraries. 
This is well explained by Harriet G. Eddy, 
who wrote: 


The big idea that Mr. Gillis had first conceived 
on that memorable day back in 1898 was to bring 
the entire State Library within the reach of every 
person in California from the Oregon line to Mex 
ico. The entire state library must be extended. How 
could it be done? Some intermediate library unit 
must be found between the state library and_ the 
little boy in Modoc County; study clubs and travel 
ing libraries were not sufficient to reach the ranch 
woman in Imperial County, Many libraries clung 
to the municipality as the answer. One prominent 
library worker from the East, who had come to live 
in California, hoped to see “the entire state dotted 
with municipal libraries, just like Massachusetts. 
But it was not the answer for California, which had 
a greater number of people living outside of towns 
than inside. Other librarians thought the township 
was the correct unit. But there were too many 
townships and their assessed valuation was too small 
to furnish adequate funds for library support. . . 

The answer was the county. California had fifty 
eight counties, all of them small enough to operate 
as a unit, and most of them large enough to give 
adequate support. And with the counties organized, 
California would be with a network of 
libraries, so unified that they would satisfy the hope 
for equal, economical, complete library service.™ 


covere d 


Once Gillis was convinced that a system of 
county libraries best would serve to give Cali- 
fornia the desired library coverage, he pre- 
pared legislation which was presented to the 
legislature in 1909. In advance of that year, 
however, he was able to persuade the board 
of supervisors of Sacramento County to estab- 
lish a county library by following a never 


6 Eddy, op. cit., p. 3. See Also James L. Gillis, ‘‘The 
ALA 
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before invoked provision of the Municipal 
Libraries Act. This section permitted the 
board of supervisors of any county to make a 
contract for library service with a city in the 
county that had a public library, The super- 
visors and the trustees of the Sacramento City 
Library entered into such a contract and the 
Sacramento County Library came into being 
on its effective date, October 1, 1908. Shortly 
thereafter the principal of Elk Grove High 
School sought a branch in her school and this 
request was granted. The branch came under 
the administration of the school and this is 
how its principal, Harriet G. Eddy, later 
county library organizer, came to be interested 
in the library movement. 

Gillis now worked assiduously preparing 
for the coming legislative session. Public 
opinion he mobilized through articles in the 
News Notes and elsewhere and by addresses 
at meetings of librarians and citizens. Miss 
Eddy was invited to address CLA in the 
spring of 1909, describing the success of the 
Sacramento County Library's branch in her 
school. In fact Gillis enlisted the assistance 
of the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and stressed in his utterances his desire to 
establish a system of public libraries parallel 
to the schools. In one article he wrote: 

“It would seem that the time is ripe for the 


institution of a large library system, covering the 
state with the thoroughness of the public schools.”’ * 


The task was by no means easy. The Cali- 
fornia of 1908 was a very conservative one 
Tax money was difficult to obtain. Only the 
grim determination of James Gillis saw the 
project through. Writes Susan Smith: 


The establishment of the county free library sys 
tem turned his vision into a practical reality. Much 
work had to be done before success was attained 
The interest of the people had to be aroused, super 
visors won over, legislators answered, Mr. Gillis 
political acumen was used to good advantage.” 


The long-awaited county library law was 
enacted in 1909.28 Some of its salient provi- 
sions were the following: 

Boards of supervisors may establish county librar 
ies upon a majority vote of the electors of the 
county 

Only the property of those parts of the county 
participating in the county library system might be 
taxed for its support 

A committee of board of supervisors shall appoint 
the county librarian for a four year term. Eligibility 
for appointment depended upon a written recom- 
mendation from either the state librarian, or the 
University of California librarian, or the Stanford 
University librarian. 

27 Tames L. Gillis, ‘‘A State Library Svstem for Califor 
nia,"’ Library Journal, 33:8 (August 1908). p. 316 
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The state librarian shall have general supervision 
of county libraries, and may call annually a conven- 
tion of county librarians. It shall be the duty of the 
county librarian to attend said convention. 

County librarians shall make an annual report in 
July. 

A tax not to exceed one mill on the dollar may be 
levied. 

Boards of supervisors may contract with city li- 
braries for county library service 


In 1910 eight county libraries were estab- 
lished pursuant to this legislation. The attor- 
ney general objected legally to certain provi- 
sions of the law, and there was an ambiguous 
implication that its provisions intended that 
county libraries should be operated by con- 
tract with already existing city libraries. To 
correct this situation a new law was enacted 
in 1911.2® Some of the new features were the 
following: 

One county may furnish library service to another 
by contract. ; 

The board of supervisors (not a 
thereof) may appoint the county librarian. 

Eligibility for appointment was on the basis of 
certification. An ex officio board of library examin- 
ers was created to establish and administer certifica- 
tion standards. 

The government of the county library to be by 
the board of supervisors, but the administration to 
be by the county librarian. 

Bonds for county libraries might be issued in 
accordance with Political Code, section 4088 


committee 


County libraries multiplied rapidly and by 
the time Gillis died more than half of the 
counties had availed themselves of the provi- 


sions of the law.*° Under the state library 
Harriet G. Eddy was engaged as county li- 
brary organizer, The work was arduous and 
was a great strain on Gillis. This was a novel 
step in California. Barmby and Provines ex- 
plain the multiple problems: 


Widely extended library service required new and 
different means of handling finances; of controlling 
central, branch and school records; of solving prob- 
lems of transportation; and of providing adequate 
reports. Securing, furnishing and staffing branch 
quarters was an enormous and continuing operation, 
The lega! and physical difficulties of giving service 
to rural schools had to be surmounted, and this 
aspect of library work Mr. Gillis believed to be of 
primary importance. As a county officer the county 
librarian had to learn to work with and through 
county boards of supervisors, without whose co- 
operation his efforts were unavailing.” 


As the county libraries, notwithstanding 
their specific legal status as county institutions, 
virtually and morally were a part of the state 


* Statutes, 1911 
% Biennial Report 


p. 80 
of the Trustees of the California State 
Library, 1914-16. p. 18. (Appendix to Journals of Senate 
and Assembly, 42nd Session 1917, If) (December 2). 

* Mary Barmby and Cornelia D. Provines, ‘‘James L 
Gillis and the County Library System, " California Library 
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library, Gillis had to extend his efforts to 
assist greatly the county librarians with their 
many problems. It was this aid from him 
that for all practical purposes saved the county 
library. Says the CLA historical account: 

Out of it (traveling libraries) grew the county 
library system, California's greatest contribution to 
library development. For this system we are in- 
debted to James L. Gillis, then state librarian and 
president of the California Library Association, for 
without his political knowledge and skill, his ability 
to overcome obstacles, his courage, energy and per- 
sistence, the project never would have been carried 
through to a successful conclusion.” 


It should be recalled that at the time of the 
enactment of the county library law in Cali- 
fornia, library schools were not as numerous 
as they are now, and stressed the techniques 
of librarianship in their courses, rather than 
administration. The result was that few li- 
brarians knew very much about government. 
As library administration becomes more pro- 
fessionalized, that is to say, as it becomes the 
subject of systematic and scientific study, ad- 
ministrators trained in the problems of gov- 
ernment as well as library science are able to 
function alongside of the political scientists 
in other branches of public management. It 
was this lack of knowledge of city, county, 
and state government that made operation 
difficult, and that caused librarians constantly 
to seek Gillis’ assistance. He himself recog- 
nized the special nature of this problem when 
he wrote: 

The necessary legislation for promoting and fos- 
tering the literary interests of the state must be 
secured, and a close watch kept that no detrimental 
legislation is passed. This part of the work requires 
a personal acquaintance with the leaders of the legis- 
lative body, and certain administrative qualities that 
have no direct relation to library work.” 


The county library law provided for an an- 
nual meeting of county librarians at the call 
of the state librarian. Gillis, of course, lived 
up to this provision of the statute which was 
permissive and not mandatory. The second 
annual meeting was held at the state library 
October 10-14, 1911. The program appears 
to have centered around relations between the 
state library and the county libraries. One 
sentiment from Gillis’ keynote address is 
worthy of reproduction here: 

The one thing to make it a success is the service 
rendered. ... Service was the keynote of our meet- 
ing a year ago, and still remains our motto. We 
must not spend too much time on methods; we must 
get results by the methods best suited to the needs 
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of each county. The only result which counts is 


service to all.” 


The records bear witness to the fact that 
Gillis gave of himself unselfishly to effect an 
efficient system, and deserves well the appel- 
lation “Father of California's County Librar- 
.” * 


Professional Education * 


The multiplication of county libraries 
brought a need for trained librarians. The 
1911 amended library law created a board of 
library examiners charged with the respon- 
sibility of certifying eligibles for appointment 
as county librarians. Pursuant to this legisla- 
tion in April 1911 News Notes printed the 
text of the county library law followed by a 
circular of information by the board of library 
examiners.*7 The desired background for 
county librarians was presented in terms of 
qualitative suggestions rather than quantita- 
tive requirements such as graduation from 
college and library school. Applicants were 
urged to spend time in the state library study- 
ing the collection and routines. The first ex- 
amination for the county librarian’s certificate 
was scheduled for May 22, 1911 at Pasadena. 

At this period there was an expansion of 
public libraries. There were two library 
schools in California. One of these was in 
Los Angeles Public Library and dated back 
to 1891. The other was the Riverside Library 
School founded in 1910. In 1909 at Gillis’ 
request a library training school committee 
was appointed by CLA. After a few years of 
observation it was decided that the state li- 
brary should open a library school. This was 
announced in 1913 and commenced instruc- 
tion in January 1914,** the first class gradu- 
ating in December of that year. A new class 
started in September 1914 and graduated in 
June 1915. Thereafter there was one class 
annually following the school year calendar. 
Between 1914 and June 1917, forty-one per- 
sons were graduated from this school. After 
1919-1920 the school was closed for the 
reason that the University of California at 
Berkeley had established a department of 

4% News Notes { (October, 1911). p. 425. 

% Robert G. Cleland, California in Our Time, 1900-1940 
(New York: Knopf, 1947) W. W. Ferrier, Ninety Years 
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librarianship. Although the existence of the 
California State Library School was brief, a 
number of its graduates became leading li- 
brarians of California, Here again the work 
of Gillis is to be seen because the school was 
stamped with the imprint of his influence. 
In a recent article Miriam Post writes: 

In establishing and operating the state library 
school during those years before the University of 
California took over the work, Gillis did more than 
train librarians. Once again he showed his ability to 
envision a need, organize the necessary program, 
and select the right kind of people to train and be 
trained. His other contributions to libraries in Cali 
fornia were greatly enhanced by the successful train- 
ing of competent librarians equipped with the skills 
and attitudes necessary to pioneer the county library 
sy stem.” 


Professional Library Or ganization 


Although there was a professional library 
organization in California as early as 1895, 
and there was founded on March 11, 1898 
the Library Association of California, the 
society was not a potent agent in library affairs 
until in 1906 James L. Gillis became president 
of California Library Association, as it was 
then known. He served as president 1906 to 
1909 and again from 1911 to 1915. In the 
early years of library professional organiza- 
tion the state library had remained aloof. A 
few publications had been issued but there 
was no regular periodical. At the same time 
that Gillis became president of California 
Library Association, the state library began 
publishing News Notes of California Librar- 
ies. This was broadened to include a printing 
of all proceedings of CLA, and of all its 
committees and sections. News Notes was 
sent to every member of the association. In 
this way Gillis brought a knowledge of the 
state library and of what his office was doing 
to practically all librarians in California, on 
the one hand, and a record of what their 
professional organization was doing, on the 
other. The result was twofold. The efforts of 
all librarians in the state were enlisted in his 
cause of library extension and the morale of 
the professional was raised to a high level. 

A close co-operation between the state li- 
brary and the association was needed in those 
days to bring the many divergent library 
interests into unity.*° In an article written in 


1950 Howard Rowe advises: 

% Miriam Colcord Post, ‘James L. Gillis: Educator,’ 
California Librarian, 18:4 (October 1957). p. 238 

# Grace Murray, ‘‘James L. Gillis and the CLA,"’ Cali 
fornia Librarian, 18:4 (October 1957). p. 233 says, ‘‘It 
can be seen that from the very beginning of this professional 
association, there w as an awareness of the place it should 
take in statewide library development, involving coordina 
tion of activities Mercer CLA and the State Library 
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In 1904 Mr. Gillis addressed the Association on 
The State Library and its Work.”” Mr. Joy Lichten- 
stein (in a wire-recorded interview, February 17, 
1950) recalls that while he was President (1904 and 
1905) he visited Sacramento for the purpose of 
encouraging Mr. Gillis to participate more actively 
in the affairs of the Association. In 1906 James L. 
Gillis became President. This cinched close coopera- 
tion between the State Library and CLA, which has 
continued to this day. Mr. Gillis’ personality, his 
political knowledge, courage and energy, and his 
intense interest in developing libraries in Califor- 
nia, backed by the California Library Association, 
set up the County Library system as an effective 
means of providing statewide library service.” 

Perhaps the greatest contribution made by 
Gillis to CLA was not that of officer, commit- 
teeman, or plain member, but rather his con- 
tributions to librarianship in general which 
brought a professional pride to librarians and 
prompted them to join the association. John 
Henderson wrote of Gillis: 

_In July 1917 the Association mourned the death 
of State Librarian James L. Gillis. Later at the 30th 
annual convention, Joseph C, Rowell, first president 
of the CLA, said in praise of Mr. Gillis, “The 
directing of the State and the inauguration and de- 
velapment of the wonderful county library system 
by him and his able co-workers unified the entire 
field and brought many hundreds into our numbered 
ranks.”’ “ 


Miscellaneous Contributions 


No treatment of Gillis’ career would be 
complete without reference to his contribu- 
tions to public libraries and to librarianship 
in general. 

Legislation affecting public libraries. Not- 
withstanding his interest in the state library 
and the proposed county system, Gillis found 
time to prepare legislation benefiting the pub- 
lic library. The first public library law had 
been enacted in 1878, and amended in 1880. 
Thereafter for a score of years it was dead 
letter. Gillis studied the needs for revision 
and in 1901 a new municipal library law was 
adopted.** With little change this remains 
today as the basic legislation affecting city 
public libraries. Also in 1901 an amendment 
to the Penal Code denounced the mutilation 
of books and other public library materials 
as a misdemeanor.** In 1905 the municipal 
libraries law of 1901 was amended by provid- 
ing that trustees must meet at least once a 
month, and may hold special meetings.*® 

" Howard Rowe, ‘The Genesis of the California Library 
Association,’ California Library Bulletin, 11:4 (June 
1950). p. 185. 

* John D. Henderson, ‘‘The CLA since 1906: an Essay 
in Retrospection,’’ California Library Bulletin, 11:4 (June 
1950). p. 186. 

3 Statutes, 1901, p. 557. This with slight change is now 
Education Code 22201-222265. 

Statutes, 1901, p. 99. 

Statutes, 1905, p 296. 
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An amendment adopted in 1909 provided 
that municipalities of the first, second, and 
third classes might levy a tax for public li- 
braries not to exceed two mills on the dollar, 
whereas those of the third, fourth, and fifth 
classes were permitted to tax up to three mills 
on the dollar.4¢ In 1909 also another law 
permitted the establishment of public libraries 
in unincorporated towns and villages through 
the formation of library districts.7 Bonded 
indebtedness in these localities was authorized 
also. In 1911 the possible multiplication of 
public libraries was aided by the new law 
providing for the establishment of public 
libraries by union high school districts.** 


It will be noted that these laws authorizing 
the establishment of public libraries in vil- 
lages and districts, was a part of the entire 
plan to extend library coverage either through 
city, county, district, or village library systems. 
As the laws now made ample provision for 
the establishment of public libraries their 
governmental status was recognized to a great 
extent in 1911 when the 1909 law was 
amended so as to extend the right of eminent 
domain to acquiring property for public li- 
brary purposes.*® In 1915 the possible exten- 
sion of public libraries was aided further by 
the enactment of a law authorizing school 
district trustees or city boards of education, 
to operate libraries which “‘shall be open to 
teachers, pupils, and residents of the district.°” 

Legislation affecting librarianship in gen- 
eral. In addition to these legislative contri- 
butions Gillis, of course, sought to maintain 
high professional standards. These usually 
are matters of administrative policy rather 
than the objects of legislation. Nevertheless 
a few found their way into legislative enact- 
ment. In 1862 county records were required 
to maintain files of newspapers published in 
their respective counties. In 1909 they were 
authorized to deposit these files with the 
public library in the county seat, under an 
agreement between the board of supervisors 
and the library trustees to preserve the papers 
and have them accessible to the public.®! 

In 1911 the creation of a board of library 
examiners with authority to establish stand- 
ards for certification to the position of county 
librarian assured each county library a profes- 


Statutes, 1909, p. 823. This was a recognition of the 
greater wealth of the larger cities. 

Statutes, 1909, p. 815. 

‘8 Sratutes, 1911, p. 467. 

9 Statutes, 1911, p. 17. 

% Statutes, 1915, p. 272. 

5! Statutes, 1909, p. 436. 
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Re: Recalcitrant Patron 


READ THE ARTICLE by Recalcitrant Patron 

(March 1959 WLB) with a red face. 
Being both a borrower and a lender myself 
I find the picture she paints all too true. 
And it has been my further observation that 
the thing we lack, that like Barrie's charm 
is all-important, is imagination. 

Empathy is that wonderful gift by which 
we can identify ourselves with our borrow- 
ers, whether it be a housewife asking for a 
frothy novel, or a do-it-yourself mechanic 
requesting information on grinding valves. 
It makes us just as anxious to fulfill their 
requests as they are to get what they ask us 
for. Imagination enables us to see beyond 
the formal asking, not the psychological 
probing, but the true understanding of a busy 
homemaker taking time off and finding re- 
lease and relaxation in a light love story; the 
knowledge that a harried salesman is saving 
a few dollars by doing his own car tinkering. 

Imagination would not allow us to put up 
a display with soiled poster paper and mis- 
matched thumb tacks any more than it could 
tolerate polka-dotted curtains with striped 
wallpaper. 

It helps us to see our staff relations as our 
patrons view them. Many times disharmony 
among members is all too evident to our bor- 
rowing friends who are a little embarrassed 
and ashamed for us. A petty feud on a staff 
(and I hope it isn’t often) can sour the 
atmosphere and countenances which should 
at least be bland if they cannot be cheerful. 
Small businesses and large corporations know 
the value of a happy smile or a pleasant 
telephone voice as a preface to subsequent 
relations. Is our job any different? 

Finally, if we cannot be inspired or happy 
in our work, at least we can do it the best way 
we know how. It is surprising how often 
sincere interest can pave the way to job satis- 
faction. 

One of the libraries I most like to visit out 
of my role of librarian is a small outdated 
building. The staff is largely nonprofessional, 
the collection limited so that one must wait 
several weeks for a current title, the furniture 
and equipment neo-Carnegie. But the atmos- 
phere is relaxed and happy because the staff 
works as a unit and is free from tensions 
which have a way of transferring to outsiders. 
As you enter the room they remember your 
name and call it. There is always time for 
the exchange of pleasantries. If you are a 
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gardener or a camera enthusiast or a mystery 
fan they inform you of new additions and 
hold them for your inspection—and recom- 
mendation. Is there a man alive who doesn't 
thrill to being asked his opinion? And it is 
always as if they are a little hesitant to see 
you leave that they charge out your books. 

Paradoxically it is the little things that 
seem so insignificant that are so important; 
a smile, a name remembered, a little visit 
with a mother or father, a reading suggestion 

-whether or not it is accepted, a personal 
note of thanks to a benefactor. These are the 
minutiae which the imagination recognizes. 
Many times it is the little things that take our 
time and drain our energy, for like picking 
white threads from a dark carpet, the atten- 
tion and constant care are nerve-wearing. But 
after all, isn’t this a part of our task? 

Like everything else and everybody else we 
have our good and bad apples, our good and 
bad days. Unfortunately for both us and our 
patrons, a bad taste sometimes lingers longer 
and is recalled more acutely than a sweet, 
juicy one. I think it might help all of us if 
from time to time we held ourselves at arm's 
length for self-examination. 

“Ugh!” we exclaim. “Can this be me?’ 

There is still hope for us if we will really 
recognize our shortcomings and try to remedy 
them, better still if we can view our weak- 
nesses with humor. For nothing punctures 
pomposity like laughter. 

As for me: I'm checking out some books 
I've been intending to read for a long, long 
time. That is, in just a little while. Right now 
I'm busy. 

“Hello, may I help you, sir?” 


s 6 
ON A BOOK 


I have gazed long at this dear book 
From which I pearls of wisdom took 
And in whose pages I could find 
Tranquillity and peace of mind 
It has soothed many lonely hours 
On days of sunshine and of showers 
And brought a light to darker moods 
Where the star of patience broods 
The kindly author has inspired 
A confidence that never tired 
And in these excerpts I have found 
A creed that seems both good and sound 
I bow to him in humbleness 
He has relieved life's strain and stress 
And brought the light of faith to shine 
In a moment half divine. 

JAMES LIOTTA 








A States Exhibit 


By Grace A. Cipperl) 
IBRARIANS ARE ALWAYS ON THE LOOK- 
ouT for means to draw attention to their 
book collections. The Rockford, Illinois, 
Public Library during 1958 used a “States 
Exhibit” to highlight novels, travel, and his- 
torical books that touched definite locales of 







ISB the United States, along with occasional books 

‘ “o of art, biography, and science of the area. 

LAND OF WONDERS Each exhibit, approximately a month in dur- 
BKnow itt ation, featured a group of states that seemed 


Bi. ir itis 
B See it on film. 


a good vacation spot at the particular month 
of the exhibit. 

No attempt was made to group the states 
according to either geographies or atlases. 
Eight areas were covered—southeastern area 
in January; southwestern in February; the 
southern plain states in March; the Alle 
gheny-Cumberland area in April; the central 
plains in May; the northwestern area in June; 
the north central in July, and the northeastern 
in August. 

State dev elopment commissions, chambers 
of commerce of the largest cities, and national 
and local airlines were asked to contribute 
posters, pictures, products, brochures, maps, 
and other materials pertinent to their area 

Those cities and states that have 16mm- 
sound films were asked to lend prints for all 
or part of the monthly exhibit of their region. 
Soliciting of these materials was begun as 
early as September. The response was most 
gratifying. 

A permanent poster with these words 

AMERICA IS A LAND OF WONDERS 
KNOW IT THROUGH BOOKS 


HEAR IT IN MUSIC 
SEE IT ON FILM 





in dark green lettering on heavy white 
cardboard was centered on a bulletin board 
(covered with dark green burlap) in the front 
entrance hall. The permanent poster was 
flanked each month by a pen and ink outline 
map of the area on one side and a striking 
poster or series of pictures of the area on the 
other. Other pictures and posters were dis- 
played in various spots on the first floor of 
the library. 

Near the front entrance a table was placed 
for the monthly list of regional books, films, 
and music, together with a display of out- 
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standing books, travel booklets, road maps, 
pictures, and products of the area. 

The lists were headed by a quotation from 
Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy In Amer- 
ica, the first phrase of which was used as the 
heading of the permanent poster, AMERICA 
IS A LAND OF WONDERS. ... For sake of 
variety some of the lists were annotated with 
anecdotes. The table was well lighted at all 
times. 

The books on exhibit, the printed lists, and 
expendable brochures and road maps were 
replenished frequently. When there were 
only single copies of brochures or pictures 
for dispensation, said copy was earmarked for 
the first request. The address of the organi- 
zation from which we procured brochures and 
lists was given on other requests. Young and 
old stopped at the table to browse through 
the books, to look at the pictures and posters, 
and to ask questions. 


Varied Services 


In the eight months of the exhibit we were 
able to serve in many capacities, for example: 
giving pictures and stories of the Southwest- 
ern Indians to a young woman for her Indian 
collection ; furnishing to a director of a youth 
center statistics and information on atomic 
energy and atomic centers; lending brochures 
and books to vacationists—two young busi- 
ness women westward bound, two boy gradu- 
ates who were getting a graduation present 
of a trip to California. A family contem- 
plating moving to Florida was happy to re- 
ceive valuable, up-to-date information on the 
state; several avid anglers snapped up lists of 
fishing areas and dates; an elderly retired 
salesman reminisced with understandable nos- 
talgia over pictures, maps, and books on the 
large area he once had covered. 

By no means was the gain a one-way affair, 
for we who worked with the exhibit gleaned 
many a kernel of information, suggestions 
for our own vacations, and a refresher course 
in the books we have on the shelves featuring 
each state. Also we were awakened to the 
need of new books covering the states—not 
only books already published but books that 
should be written, particularly books of non- 
fiction. 

The exhibits were well publicized by our 
city newspapers with pictures and articles. 

For the time and effort expended on the 
exhibit there were definite dividends and such 
a program could well be extended to other 
areas of the globe. 
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JAMES LOUIS GILLIS, 
WESTERNER AND LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 280) 
sional head. 


This was a tremendous step 
forward,°” 


In 1917 the professional nature of librar- 
ianship was recognized by certain amend- 
ments to the Political Code relating to educa- 
tional institutions. One provided that no per- 
son might serve more than two hours a day 
as librarian of a high school library unless he 
held either a high school teacher's certificate, 
or a special teacher's certificate in library 
crafts. At the same time Political Code, Sec- 
tion 1771, was amended to provide for a spe- 
cial credential a certificate in library crafts.** 

On July 27, 1917, Mr. Gillis was stricken 
by a heart attack at the entrance to the capitol 
on his return from lunch. So he passed 
quickly and without pain. Greatly was he 
mourned. Great and numerous were the trib- 
utes paid to him. 


In 1957, forty years after his death, the 
centennial of his birth was commemorated by 
the California Library Association. Dead so 
many years, yet his fame lives on. His glory 
will not fade, because his work has made him 
immortal. 


52 Statute 1911 
3 Statute 1017 


Chapter 68 


1315, 


PP 


A Christmas display at San Miguel Elementary 
School Cal., 
paper snowmen with vests and hatbands of vari- 
patterned Christmas wrapping paper. 


in Sunnyvale, showed construction- 

Their gay 
scarves were cut from paper of solid colors, and 
they held aloft jackets of books appropriate to the 


season 








Trade Books for Beginning Readers 


By Martha Olson Condit 


Epiror'’s Note: This article is part of a research study conducted at 

Rutgers. Further information about the study is available from Professor 

Mary V. Gaver, School of Library Service, Rutgers University, Neu 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


DULTS working in the field of children’s 

books are under constantly increasing 
pressure to seek out and provide the begin- 
ning reader with books other than conven- 
tional texts that the child can read independ- 
ently. It has been difficult to determine the 
books which are suitable for this reader since 
no tested bibliography of such materials has 
appeared recently. Therefore, a study was 
made at the Graduate School of Library 
Service at Rutgers University to try to identify 
those trade books which can be read inde- 
pendently by the first and second grade reader 
who has normal interests and no special read- 
ing problems. 

As a first step, 61 children’s books editors 
of firms represented on the Children’s Book 
Council were approached with a plan of the 
study and a request for lists of titles among 
their trade publications which they considered 
suitable for independent reading by first and 
second grade children. Librarians’ lists, books 
about children’s literature, as well as the col- 
lections of several large public libraries, were 
also searched for titles. From these sources, 
a total of 759 titles was gathered. Criteria 
were set up and the 759 proposed titles were 
read and evaluated according to the criteria. 
A tentative bibliography of 246 titles was 
compiled which included 20 per cent of the 
titles rejected. These books were graded ac- 
cording to the Spache formula for readability. 
If a book graded between 1.0 and 3.3 (third 
month of third grade) it was considered use- 
ful for testing for possible inclusion in the 
final bibliography. 

The books were then tested in an actual 
school situation. Two schools in a suburban 
community were selected as the testing 
ground. Each school had its own library of 
2,500 books which the children visited 
weekly. The test books were placed in the 
library in a special section. Ninety-nine chil- 
dren in the first and second grades partici- 
pated in the testing program. These were 
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readers who met the requirements of the study 
of being beginning ibe of normal interests 
and no special reading problems. The chil- 
dren were given instructions concerning the 
testing, and each week chose, read, and an- 
swered a series of questions about the test 
books. Each book was read an average of five 
times. From these records, and the librarian’s 
evaluation of the title, the annotations for the 
final bibliography were developed. After the 
bibliography had been completed, the findings 
of the research were summarized, followed by 
recommendations to authors, children’s book 
editors, teachers, librarians, and parents. 


As part of the research, the reading pro- 
gram of the first and second grades was 
studied. There are actually three types of 
books among the materials used in this pro- 
gram: the classroom basic reader, the trade 
book read independently by the child, and 
the trade book read to the child. The textbook 
or basic reader is written definitely for the 
purpose of instruction. The book, Te Neu 
Our New Friends, a first reader in the Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, is an example of a 
basic reader. 


The child choosing a trade book for in- 
dependent reading finds a different book from 
his basic reader not only in literary quality 
but in the format of the book itself, for 
there is no rigidity of size. Illustrations in 
trade books many times differ from those of 
the textbooks. Children like to understand 
pictures and those in textbooks are clearly 
understandable. In trade books, the quality 
of appeal to the child might be considered 
one of more challenge. Trade books for the 
child to read independently take into consid- 
eration some of the textbook requirements. 
Vocabulary and sentence length are of par- 
ticular interest. More latitude is allowed in 
vocabulary choice, however, for the child 
must have something to challenge him to try 
to stretch beyond his basic reader. The quality 
termed “‘delight’’ is an integral part of trade 
book writing. Little Bear by Minarik is an 
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excellent example of the trade book for the 
child to read independently. 


The third type of material is the trade book 
to be read to the first- and second-grade child. 
Some of the finest writing in the field of 
children’s literature may be found in the trade 
books considered to be wise choices for read- 
ing aloud to children. Their outstanding 
characteristic is the richness of literary quality. 
Usually, illustrations are exceptional, too. The 
child to whom these books are read has the 
chance to develop good reading tastes. 


It should be noted that some trade books 
fit two categories: they may be read by the 
child who is just learning to read or they may 
be read to the younger child. The Golden 
Goose Book, written and illustrated by Leslie 
Brooke, is a favorite that has been read to 
children for many, many years. This book, 
with its stories coming down through time, 
together with its superb illustrations, not 
only provides the child with an enthralling 
listening and looking experience, but also 
helps to build a sense of appreciation for 
the best in books. 


Criteria 


The criteria were set up with first thought 
for the child and his interests, followed 
closely by thought for literary and artistic 
merit. Not forgotten were the more prosaic 
but intensely important qualities of vocabu- 
lary, structure, and physical format. Children 
like to read about other children who have 
everyday experiences similar to their own; 
they like animals; nature material dealing 
with the usual part of their word; fantasy, 
fairy stories, and simple folk tales appeal to 
them as do books about autos, boats, air- 
planes, and other machinery. Many children 
of this level like books dealing with simple 
science. 

In books for this age, the narration should 
move smoothly with careful attention to 
clarity and detail. Plots, while simple, must 
develop logically. Direct and clear conversa- 
tion, that helps the story along, aids the young 
reader. Repetition has a place at this grade 
level. The elements of surprise, good humor, 
and liveliness give the child great satisfaction. 
The young reader wants his books to have an 
inherent but not blatant moral quality, and 
there should be a sense of completeness. 
Most of the vocabulary should be composed 
of words the child has previously met in 
reading. Sentences should be short and 
simple. 
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As for physical format, for library or heavy 
classroom use, books preferably should be 
bound in cloth, side sewn, and have soil 
resistant, washable covers. Type should range 
from 12-point to 18-point. Type face of 
simple design is advised. The type in Little 
Bear is good. White or light colored paper 
with dark ink is best. The book should be 
well illustrated; the storytelling quality of the 
pictures is important and the detail must be 
correct, Children like color and they like 
humor and action in their pictures. 

In most cases, independent reading at the 
first-grade level begins at the second half of 
the school year. But for the first-grade reader 
and the average second-grade reader, the 
selection of trade books now available for 
independent reading is slim. In the fall of 
1958, even with the increased attention to 
books for the beginning reader, there were 
very few geared to the first-grade and average 
second-grade reader. By the second half of 
the second grade, better readers can read most 
of the trade books that are being offered 
them currently. Approximately 5 per cent of 
the titles of the total tested bibliography can 
be read by readers with first-grade reading 
ability, but of these titles, 63 per cent are for 
the superior first-grade reader. Ninety-five 
per cent of the titles of the tested bibliography 
can be read by readers with second-grade 
reading ability, but 71 per cent of these titles 
are for the superior second-grade reader. 

There is a real need and demand for fine 
trade books written for the beginning reader 
to read independently. The fact that 769 titles 
were considered for this bibliography with a 
resulting list of 151 meeting the criteria 
points up the great dearth of material. The 
lack of material available for those readers 
who are reaching out of primers is especially 
regrettable. At one of the most critical points 
in a child's reading progress, he is disheart- 
ened and frustrated when he cannot read the 
available titles. If the child is to look upon 
reading as a richly rewarding experience, he 
must have books that he can read with ease, 
interest, and pleasure. The beginning reader, 
especially, should discover early that reading 
is a joy enriching his life and providing him 
with means to live it abundantly. He must 
have more books that he can read independ- 
ently if he is to begin to realize the potentials 
of reading. 


BINDING NOTATIONS 


Sm—Smyth sewn 
SS—side sewn 
W—washable 


C—cloth bound 
P—paper over boards 
S—saddle stitched 








Grade One 


CARROLL, RUTH (ROBINSON). Where's the Bunny? 


illus. by the author. No paging. Walck, 1950. 
CS. $2 
Synopsis: Simple story of a puppy and a bunny playing 


hide-and-go seek 

Technical Anal ysis Grade level 1.8. Story progresses 
by questions—'‘Where is Bunny hiding? Can Puppy see 
Bunny?'’—answered in text and pictures with mild sus- 
pense and much humor. Very short sentences and ex- 
tremely simple vocabulary. Book is 9” x 6” and since 
illustrations are not large and detail is important to story, 
should be used either for individual reading or for reading 
aloud to a very small grou First graders read it easily. 
Some second graders centiend it ‘too simple’’ but they 
liked the humor. Excellent for first- or second-grade child 
to read loud to kindergarteners. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Mystery of the Broken Bridge 
illus. by Jean Edgerton. 32 pp. Children’s Press, 
1952. CSS. 

Synopsis: 
Technical Analysis: 


A real mystery for the youngest. 

Grade level 1.6. Words total 139. 
Average sentence length 3.8 words, 3 unfamiliar words in 
105 word sampling. Oversize type. Large, clear illustra- 
tions in red, yellow, and blue. Read very successfully by 
better first-grade readers. fell-liked, for in spite of its 
simplicity, book has real plot and suspense. 


Krauss, RUTH and JOHNSON, CROCKETT, pseud. 
Is This You? illus. by Crockett Johnson. No 
paging. Scott, 1955. PSm. $2 
Synopsis: An adroit combination of questions and an- 

swers in pictures with suggestions that child make his 

autobiography 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 1.8. Droll illustrations 
in pink, black, and brown each answer a question such as 
Is this where you live?’’ in such an absurd way that 
children laugh aloud. Stimulates somnaiees to draw the 
correct answer as well as to find other humorous responses 

Recommended for good first-grade and average second 

grade readers 


RAYMUND, CARL, Little Man Dressed in Red; illus. 
by the author, 24 pp. Harper, 1957. Trade ed 
C(P sides)Sm. $2 Library ed. CWSS. $2.75 


Synopsis: Nonsense about a man who rode into town 
knocking down houses and trees and then rode out again 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 1.9. Repeats story four 
times with change of ending in fourth telling. Type be 
comes very small with second, third, and fourth Gite. 
but this did not distract readers. Pictures in four colors 
have preciseness. People and objects look like toys that 
children would stand up and then push down. Sentences 
average six words; easy vocabulary, only 2 of 104 words 
being unfamiliar. Printed in manuscript. Recommended 
for good first- and average second-grade readers. 


SKAAR, GRACE. What Do They Say? illus. by the 


author. No paging. Scott, 1950. C( Paper sides) 
S. $1 
Synopsis: Describes the sounds made by various animals 


and birds, and then emphasizes that children can imitate 
them all and even say much more. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 1.9. Easy vocabulary 
and short sentences averaging four to five words make this 


most readable. Of 101 words, only 4 are unfamiliar. 
Ending adds a fillip to what is otherwise commonplace 
material. Paper is heavy, full-page colored illustrations 


are very young in effect. A wide spread in the reading 
abilities of children able to read this book, thus acceptable 
for most first graders and for poor average readers in 
second grade 

TENSEN, RUTH M. Come to the Farm. 

Reilly & Lee, 1949. PS. $2 

Synopsis: Creatures of the farm talk to children who 
visit them. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 1.5. Four or five lines 
of text in sentences of 4.5 words to 5.2 words, face full 
page photographs very clearly epitomizing what the animal 
1s saying. Primer vocabulary. Clever table of contents 
headed: ‘‘Find What We Say,’ with a picture of animal 
followed by page number. Guessing game at close of book 
provides vocabulary practice. Teachers used for farm units. 
For all first-grade readers and for poorer and average 
second-grade readers. 


35 pp. 
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——. Come to the Pet Shop. 41 pp. Reilly and 


Lee, 1954. PS. $2 
Synopsis: Two boys visit a pet shop to choose a birthday 
present. 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 1.5. Extremely easy 
vocabulary, no unfamiliar words in one sampling of 102 
words and 1 each in two samplings of 104 and 101 words. 
Sentence length 4.2 to 5.6 words. Large book filled with 
excellent photographs, mostly full paged, of various pets. 
Section toward back of book entitled, ““What Did We 
Say?"’ is word game that also helps in comprehension. Two 
last pages are for parents and teachers giving succinct 
advice on the care of pets. Good choice for most first 
grade and poorer second-grade readers. 


Come to the Zoo. 23 pp. Reilly and Lee, 
1948. PS. $1.75 
Synopsis: The young reader is introduced to twenty one 


different zoo animals each of whom makes a short speech. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 1.4. Uses a vocabulary 
of only 43 words, all of which are in preprimers of popular 
basic reading series. Table of contents called ‘‘Find the 
One You Want’’ employs pictures of animals followed by 
page number. Vocabulary practice is invited by a game. 
A very large book with photographs in which the actions 
of the animals portray what each is saying. Text beneath 
pictures. Teachers planning visits to the zoo were extremely 
pleased with it as were even older groups who were study- 
ing animals. Good choice for the first-grade reader. 


Grade Two 


BANNON, LAuRA. Best House in the World; illus. 
by the author. No paging. Houghton, 1952. 
CS. $2.25 
Synopsis: A boy explores the homes of a robin, squirrel, 


owl, rabbit, and chipmunk before he is convinced that his 
own is best for him. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.9. Although children 
laugh at the ludicrous thoughts and pictures of boy and 
his family living as animals and birds do, at the same time 
they absorb some basic information about these homes 
Formal but most engaging illustrations, five full pages in 
color, nine in black and white. Each page of text faces an 
illustration; text fairly long, sometimes 16 lines to a page, 
sentence structure simple. For good second-grade reader. 


BECKER, CHARLOTTE. Surprise for Three Little 
Steps; illus. by the author. No paging. Scribner, 
1947. PS. 

Synopsis: A cat and three kittens provide a pet for each 
member of the Step family. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. Modern story with 
subject matter that always appeals to children. Pleasant 
illustrations, some in color, some in brown and white. 
Most difficult part of story is beginning, 15 of 102 words 
are unfamiliar. Sentences are short, ranging from 5.7 to 
6.1 words. Visual appeal was to beginning readers, but 
they could not read it. Suggested for average and good 
second-grade readers. 


—. Three Little Steps and the Party; illus. by the 

author. No paging. Scribner, 1950. PS. $1 
_ Synopsis: Return of a lost purse results in an unexpected 
invitation to a birthday party and the making of a new 
friend for the Step children. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.5. Short sentences 
averaging 6 words; fairly easy vocabulary in beginning of 
story but in sampling at back of the book, 15 of 104 words 
were unfamiliar. Good subject matter with the sure-fire 
appeal of a birthday party. Pleasant, everyday story sug- 
gested for better first-grade and average second-grade 
readers. 


Unlike Twins Stories; illus. by the author. 
No paging. Scribner, 1943 and 1944. CSm. $2 
Synopsis: Three pleasant stories about everyday activities 
in children’s lives. 
yestuiost Analysis: Unlike Twins. Grade level 2.7. 
Unlike Twins and the Animals. Grade level 3.2. Unlike 
Twins in the Park. Grade level 2.5. Most illustrations are 
full page, in color, with red and blue predominating. 
While not of great import, they are adequate. Events 
described are those that give pleasure to young children. 
The middle and most difficult story, is, in a sense, the 
most interesting in that the youngsters make a feeding 
table for animals and birds and enjoy a meal with them. 
Recommended for better second-grade readers. 
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BEIM, JERROLD. Tim and the Tool Chest; illus. by 
Tracy Sugarman. No paging. Morrow, 1951. 
CSm. $2.50 


Synopsis: A boy becomes interested in building things 
so his father teaches him how to use and care for tools 
and eventually gives him a tool chest containing appro- 
priate tools. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Practical book for 
parents, teachers, and children, not only in explaining use 
of tools but in teaching their care. Classes studying homes 
and building found it helpful. Lucid style of writing. 
Colored and black-and-white illustrations, some full page, 
many smaller. Greatest amount of text per page is 11 aes, 
but usually less. A book of many facets, good for in- 
dependent reading by second- and third-grade children and 
of significance for teachers and parents. 


Andy and Mr. Wagner; illus. by 
34 pp. Abingdon, 1957. CS. 


BELL, GINA. 
George Wilde. 
$1.25 
Synopsis: A boy longs for a beautiful dog which he 

plans to name Mr. Wagner. It takes him some time to 

realize that the homely, yellow dog that persists in follow- 
ing him is really the dog he wants 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Excellent book to 
give children who want a slightly longer book. Story moves 
along in a pleasant, easy manner and has a satisfactory 
ending. Readers sympathize with boy's wish to own a dog 

Present-day background. Adequate but not outstanding 

illustrations in black, white, and blue, five full-page with 

others half-page, placed throughout text. Second-grade 
children of differing abilities read this book without 
difficulty. 


BERKLEY, ETHEL S. Size It; illus. by Kathleen 
Elgin. No paging. Scott, 1950. C( Paper sides) S. 
$1 
Synopsis: Endeavors to give young readers concepts of 

size from viewpoint of relation to other things 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Discusses concepts 

of little, big, long, wide, narrow, short, and tall. Develops 
thesis by use of questions, such as ‘‘What is little?’’ fol 
lowed by series of answers in both words and pictures 
Attempts to stimulate child's thinking by questioning 
Pictures are black and white designed purely to interpret 
text. Provocative but definitely a book which is the better 
for discussion. A special book requiring mature second- or 
third-grade reader who will have opportunity to talk about 
his discoveries. Teacher could use to broaden concepts in 
mathematical thinking. 


. Ups and Downs, 
illus. by Kathleen Elgin 
C(Paper sides)S. $1 
Synopsis 

cusses up, 
Technical Analysis 


a First Book about Space; 
No paging. Scott, 1951 


A concept book about vertical yy that dis 


down, high, low, top, bottom, under, and over 


Grade level 2.9. Average sentence 
length from 8.4 to 11.2 words. Difficult vocabulary in first 
part (of sampling of 104 words, 12 unfamiliar) becoming 
extremely easy in middle and last of book. Reported diffi 
cult to read by all children attempting it toca easy and 
tempts children to select. Children read words but were 
bewildered when questioned about content. Imaginatively 
put together, this book deserves time and effort from inter 
ested adults who will delve into concepts with child, but 
even then good only for the more advanced second- and 
third-grade reader. Realistic pictures further the meaning 
of text 


) 


BERQUIST, GRACE. Speckles Goes to School; illus 
by Kathleen Elgin. 48 pp. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1952. CSm. $1.50 
Synopsis: A new boy 

his hen and her chicks 
Technical Analysis 


in school makes friends through 


Grade level 
youngster $s 


2.9 Serves two pur 
poses, one showing a adjustment to a new 
situation, the other providing science information about 
chickens. Writing has warmth of feeling, mild suspense 
and unobtrusively points up simple truths. Vocabulary be 
comes more difficult in center of book, 14 of 107 words 
being unfamiliar, whereas at beginning and ending there 
are only 6 and 7 unfamiliar words in 100 word samplings 
Sentences run from 8.2 to 12.5 words in length. Likeable 
but not outstanding illustrations of modern children, sev 
eral full paged, mostly black and white, sometimes touched 
with yellow itle is included for its value as supplemen- 
tary science material with some adult help needed tor even 
better second-grade readers 
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BERTAIL, INEZ. Time for Bed; illus. by Ninon 
MacKnight. 32 pp. Doubleday, 1939. PS. $1 


Synopsis: Describes the activities in the life of a boy 
too young to go to school. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. Pleasing though 
not outstanding illustrations in two-page spreads, alternat- 
ing color with black and white. Writing and theme very 
simple. Text from one to four lines per page. Recom- 
mended for average second-grade reader. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLYN M, and VAUGHAN, ELEANOR 
K. Mickey's Magnet; illus. by Crockett Johnson 
No paging. Crowell, 1956. CSS. $2.50 


Synopsis: Explains about magnets and magnetism in a 
most eftortless, entertaining manner. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. Only few lines of 
text are printed on a page, each of which faces full-page 
explanatory illustration. Pictures, all on dark blue paper, 
feature a wide-eyed expressionless family helping their son 
to learn about magnets. Sentences average 6 words; 
vocabulary samplings of about 100 words each have 10, 12, 
and 16 unfamiliar words. Recommended for teachers in 
search of simple, clear explanation of magnetism as well 
as for those second- and third-grade readers with a scien 
tific curiosity 


BRIGHT, Ropert. I Like Red; illus. by the author 
No paging. Doubleday, 1955. CSS. $1.50 


Synopsis: A little girl with red hair is happiest when 
she finds a red beaded’ playmate. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.5. Typical of a 
child's reactions to what she considers unusual, but there 
is no dwelling upon the matter, simply the naturally evolvy 
ing philosophy of happy acceptance. Has appearance of a 
book easy to read since sentences are short, but vocabulary 
tends to be advanced. Illustrations are simple, sometimes 
lacking in definiteness, done mostly in black and white but 
with red dominating wherever possible. Many are two-page 
spreads. Although book is valuabie for its sensible ap 
proach to a child's problem of being different, it was 
selected by children mostly for its storytelling qualities 
Recommended for average and better second-grade readers 


Country Noisy Book; 
Harper 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. 
illus. by Leonard Weisgard. No paging 
1940. C(P sides)S. $2.2 
Synopsis A book of sounds as 

Muffin, on his visit to the country. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. Slight story line 

but it provides vehicle for introducing children to art of 
listening. Much of book is written in question-and-answer 
form and can be used as guessing game. Brief introduction 
to country life. Somewhat impressionistic illustrations in 
yellow, brown, green, and blue, facing text printed in 
brown ink. Words describing sounds are brought into 
prominence by their special placement on the page apart 
from remainder of text. Suitable for average second-grade 
and good first-grade readers 


heard by the dog 


Golden Egg Book; illus. by Leonard Weis 
gard. No paging. Simon and Schuster, 1947 
CSm. $1.95 
Synopsis: A bunny's problem of loneliness is 
when he finds an egg which hatches out a lonely little duck 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.4. Large, 
picture book exquisitely illustrated in soft colors; decora 
tive end papers. White paper of each page is in shape of 
egg with border of flowers, berries, and leaves. Principal 
illustrations plus text are placed on white part. At most 
seven short lines of text on page. Story builds suspense as 
well as a security. Most suitable for average 
second-grade Teachers found it admirable Easter 
material 


solved 


oversize 


sense of 
readers 


Home for a Bunny; illus. by Garth Williams 
No paging. Simon and Schuster, 1956. PS. $1 


Synopsis: An endearing story of a bunny who succeeds 
in his quest for a home 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.2. Has both easy 
vocabulary and short, simple sentences. Of a sampling of 
115 words, 3 are unfamiliar, and there are 14 sentences, 
Written with imagination, in sentences that occasionally 
rhyme. Doubly useful for spring and Easter. <A very 
large book with beautiful vari-colored illustrations. Recom 
mended for all first- and second-grade readers. A book all 
should know 
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——. Red Light, Green Light; illus. by Leonard 
Weisgard. No paging. Doubleday, 1944. PS. 
$2.50 
Synopsis: Tells of a truck, car, jeep, horse, dog, cat, 

mouse, and boy who set out in the morning and obey the 

traffic lights all day until at last it is time to go home. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.5. Easy vocabulary 

with sentences ranging in length from 6.2 words to 7.9 
words, Rhythmic, imaginative writing with much repeti 
tion; words ‘‘stop’’ and ‘“‘go’’ in enormous letters in red 
and green. Text is printed a few lines to a page and with 
bold, exciting illustrations. In addition, there are six 
double-spread illustrations without text. Effective use of 
brown, red, black, and green with pages changing color 
according to time of day. Good for safety units. Story 
line difficult to find and readers must concentrate in order 
to understand. For better second-grade readers. 


Where Have You Been? illus. by Barbara 
Cooney. No paging. Crowell, 1952. CSS. $1.50 
Synopsis: Blithe verses about the doings of fourteen ani 

mals, birds, and other creatures. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. A tiny (5%%4” x 
4%”) book of repetitive rhymes of approximately six lines 
each. Illustrations for each rhyme in black and white, 
highlighted by touches of red, are forceful, clear, and 
attractive. A book not only to be read and treasured by 
the beginning reader, but one teachers found well liked by 
the very youngest to whom it was read aloud. 


Whistle for the Train; illus. by Leonard 
Weisgard. No paging. Doubleday, 1956. C(P 
sides)S. $2.50 
Synopsis: There is a sense of real action in this story 
of a train that goes busily on, stopping for nothing but a 
tugboat 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.4. Writing has vigor 
and gives sense of rush and excitement. Text is skillfully 
divided into short lines and so pom on. page as to give 
added liveliness to story. Bold, full-page illustrations with 
greens and blues predominating. Can be read by good 
first-grade and average second-grade readers. Teachers used 
book as supplementary material for study of transportation 


CHARLIP, Remy. Where is Everybody? illus. by 


the author. No paging. Scott, 1957. CWSS 
$2.25 
Synopsis: Intriguing combination of words and simple 


pictures that gradually build into a complete story about 
people, animals, and birds and what they do when a rain 
storm comes 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Contains 138 
words in all. Begins with page blank except for words: 
Here is an empty sky."’ Characters and background are 
added gradually, each important new word printed directly 
on a picture which illustrates it. Color of paper changes 
to gray to show rainy day. Line drawings in three colors 
give continuity to the story while questions toward end 
provide fun and learning. Recommended for most first- 
and poor or average second-grade readers. 


Cook, BERNADINE. Little Fish That Got Away; 
illus. by Crockett Johnson. 63 pp. Scott, 1956. 
CWSS. $2.25 
Synopsis: A boy goes fishing and catches some large fish, 

but a little one swims away. To his own surprise, the boy 

finds that he is glad he did not catch the little fish 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.4. Great deal of 
repetition which _— in building of suspense. Readers 
wonder: ‘Will the boy catch the fish?"’ Story is true to 
life, even to boy's fishing equipment. Popular choice in 
both first and second grades. Droll humor of illustrations 
is most appropriate to text. Pictures, in brown and char 
treuse, are so explicit they actually tell the story of text on 
opposite page. 


DEREGNIERS, BEATRICE SCHENK and HAAS, IRENE. 
A Little House of Your Own. No paging. Har- 
court, 1954. CSm. $1.75 
Synopsis: The importance of a child's having a secret 

place, be it under-a-table, up-in-a-tree, or behind-a-false 

face. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.9. A tall, slim book 
illustrated with an abundance of clear, tiny line drawings 
in black and white which illustrate each part of text. 
Shows deep sensitivity to a child’s needs and in an almost 
tender fashion shows how important it is that adults have 
understanding ways. Highly recommended for the second- 
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grade girl who understands a bit of whimsy and has come 
to the point of development where the thinking in the 
book has meaning. 


Dotcu, Epwarp W. and DoLcu, MARGUERITE, P. 
Animal Stories in Basic Vocabulary. 163 pp. 
Garrard Press, 1952. CSm. $2.50 


Synopsis: Twenty familiar stories in which the weaker 
animal usually succeeds. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.9. One of the Basic 
Vocabulary Series ‘written mainly in the Basic Sight Word 
List of 220 words . . . [plus} 95 Commonest Nouns. In 
addition to these 315 words, each book has less than an 
average of one new word per page.’’ These stories lend 
themselves to simple vocabulary in better fashion than do 
the Folk Stories of this series. Practical format, clear type, 
full-page illustration in black, blue, an.' white introduces 


each story. Looks more like book for o! «+ child. Recom 
mended for better second-grade readers. 
Folk Stories in Basic Vocaoulary. 159 pp. 


Garrard Press, 1952. CSm. $2.50 


ig Twenty familiar stories such as The Three 
Bears, Aiken-Drum, and The Gingerbread Boy. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. Another of the 
Basic Vocabulary Series. Sentence length ranges from 7.8 
words to 12.2 words. Clear print, full-page illustration in 
black, red, and white introduces each story. Real flavor of 
these tales is diluted in retelling, but these are children’s 
favorites and they are glad to find them in vocabulary 
they can handle. Recommended for average and better 
second-grade readers. 


“Why” Stories in Basic Vocabulary, illus. by 
Marguerite Dolch. 160 pp. Garrard Press, 1952. 
CSm. $2.50 


Synopsis: Seventeen stories from many countries giving 
fanciful explanations of such phenomena as “‘Why the 
Jelly-Fish Has No Bones."’ 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. In three samplings 
of approximately 100 words taken from beginning, middle, 
and end of book, vocabulary maintains simplicity but 
sentence length averages range 9.4; 12.1; and 13.8 words. 
Format similar to other titles in Basic Vocabulary Series. 
Recommended for better second-grade readers. 


Ets, MARIE HALL. Another Day; illus. by the 
author. 40 pp. Viking, 1953. CSm. $1.75 


Synopsis: When the little boy laughs, the forest animals 
are impressed, for this is poate: Bm none of them can do. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.7. Stands as an en- 
tity although the characters and setting are the same as in 
book, In the Forest. Written in straightforward style that 
makes all seem very real. Recommended for second-grade 
readers. Illustrated in black and white, but contrast be 
tween the two colors seems more distinct than that in 
similar illustrations in the author-artist’s In the Forest. 
Figures of characters are more prominent and whole effect 
more satisfactory. 


. In the Forest; illus. by the author. No pag- 

ing. Viking, 1944. CSm. $1.75 

Synopsis: A small boy wearing a paper hat and blowing 
on a new horn meets many animals on his walk in the 
forest, and one after another they join him in making quite 
a parade 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.9. Great deal of 
quiet humor underlies this imaginative tale, with bears who 
count their peanuts and eat jam. An excellent story for 
the adv reveal second- or third-grade reader to read to him 
self as well as to younger children provided the group is 
small, for the pictures are detailed and require close 
examination. Teachers welcomed this book for its ‘‘play 
acting’ possibilities, using as simple props newspaper hats 
and paper horns. Text is placed mostly in two lines under 
the black-and-white illustrations. Vocabulary of average 
difficulty, some long sentences running to 11 words. 


Fine, AARON. School Bus Picnic; illus. by the 
author, No paging. Holt, 1954. CS. $2.50 
Synopsis: When the school bus breaks 

children have an unexpected holiday. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.7. Use of much 

conversation gives story a lively feeling. Bus driver has 
sense of humor and children regard him as a friend. Il 
lustrations in yellow, green, blue are too indefinite. Text 
is needed to explain what is meant by the pictures. To give 
impression of going up and down hill, pictures as well as 
text are slanted on one double-page spread. For average 
second-grade readers. 
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FLACK, Marjorie. Ask Mr. Bear; illus. by the 
author. Macmillan, 1958. (First pub. in 1932) 
CSS. $2 
Synopsis: Danny asks many different animals for sug- 

gestions of a birthday gift for his mother, but Mr. Bear 

provides the best answer. 

Technical Analysis:: Grade level 2.2. Conversation 
moves the story forward rapidly. Excellent example of 
entertaining writing that is easy to read. Uses much word 
repetition. Bear's birthday-present suggestion of birthday 
bear hug may need explanation for youngest readers. 
Teachers used book for Mother's Day, also liked dramati- 
zation — inherent in story. Illustrations are full of 
action described by text. Figures are dominant. Some of 
text is above pictures, some below, but it is so aptly placed 
that child is not distracted from his reading. For good 
first-grade and average second-grade reade:s. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Chicken Little Count-to-Ten; 
illus. by Katherine Evans. No paging. Children’s 
Press, 1946. CSS. $2.30 


Synopsis: A combination story and counting book using 
numbers one to ten. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Has easy vocabu 
lary and brief, uncomplicated sentences. Illustrations are 
brightly colored and clear, showing correct number of 
creatures to whom Chicken Little is speaking as well as 
numeral itself, associating word with numeral. However, 
more interest in story than in counting element. A happy 
choice for beginning readers in both grades with added 
interest for teachers who are introducing numbers 


——. Johnny and the Monarch; illus. by Katherine 
Evans. No paging. Children’s Press, n.d. CSS. 
$2.30 
Synopsis: The metamorphosis of a Monarch butterfly. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.9. Uses story to give 

nature lesson, but this is not overdone; facts are there. 

Illustrations in color are not only appealing but wisely 

explain text. Easy vocabulary at start of book, but 14 of 

100 words were unfamiliar in middle and 11 of 111 words 

unfamiliar in third sampling. Subject matter stimulates 

average reader to read on. Recommended for avetage and 
better second-grade readers. 


GEISEL, THEODOR SEUSS See Seuss, Dr., pseud. 


Gipson, MorreELL. Hello, Peter; illus. by Clernent 
Hurd. No paging. Doubleday, 1948. CSS. 
$1.50 
Synopsis: A day in a small boy’s life. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Surprisingly, al- 
though the child in story is only two years old, this fact 
did not disturb first and second graders. Activities de 
scribed are part of every child’s life regardless of age. 
Excellent illustrations in green, blue, black, and red are 
clear-cut and straightforward in their depiction of typical 
small town. Short sentences averaging 6.6 to 7.8 words, 
easy vocabulary, in three samplings of approximately 100 
words, 4, 6, and 7 words are unfamiliar. Recommended 
for better first and average second-grade readers. 


“T Want to Be’ Books. Children’s Press. 


On the whole, these titles are pedestrian as far as 
writing and illustrating are concerned but a sampling of 
three titles is included because of pressure from children 
who like the theme of the series and the fact that these 
books are easily read and understood 


GREENE, CARLA. I Want to Be a Baker; illus. by 
Audrey Williamson. No paging. Children’s 
Press, 1956. CSS. $2 
Synopsis: A youngster discovers how the good food he 

sees in a bakery window is prepared. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.1, Full-page illus- 
trations in bright red, yellow, and blue alternate with those 
in black and white. Pictures face text which is outstanding 
for its clarity and good placement on page. Much repeti 
tion of vocabulary, a decided help to the young reader 
Vocabulary extremely easy, only about 3 words of 100 
being unfamiliar. Sentences average 4.8 to 8.6 words in 
length. Popular subject. Useful for most first-grade and 
beginning second-grade readers. 


. I Want to Be a Fisherman: illus. by Lucy 
and John Hawkinson. No paging. Children’s 
Press, 1957. CSS. $2 


Synopsis: Describes three kinds of boats for fishing with 
emphasis on the one used for tuna 
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Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. Sentences average 
7.1 words; on the whole has easy vocabulary though 13 
words were unfamiliar in sampling of 100 words at end of 
book. Excellent type, very black and clear. Illustrations, 
mostly full page, in black, white, and green are mediocre 
from artistic standpoint but hepful in explaining text 
Gives surprising amount of information considering vocabu 
lary used. Useful for introduction to subject matter not 
only at beginning level but for third and fourth graders 
as well. Merit lies in its utilitarian aspects—presents basic 
information in simple manner. Recommended for average 
second-grade readers 


——. 1 Want to Be a Nurse; illus. by Becky and 
Evans Krehbiel. No paging. Children’s Press, 
1957. CSS. $2 
Synopsis: Uses a doll who is “‘ill’’ to tell 

nurse's training and work. 

Lechnical Analysis: Grade level 2.1. Popular with 
girls even as old as 10 years. Pleasantly appealing full- 
paged pictures in yellow and pink. Material high ighted 
is well chosen and interests its readers greatly. Sentences 
average 6.6 words, vocabulary very simple, in two samp 
lings of 101 and 104 words, only 2 and 7 were unfamiliar 
Very short text, only 289 words in all. Can be read by 
most first-grade readers and has interest appeal as high as 
fifth grade. 


about a 


GUILFOILE, ELIZABETH. Nobody Listens to An- 
drew. 27 pp. Follett, 1957. CSS. $1.44. Trade 
binding $1 
Synopsis: A boy's problem in persuading people to hear 

what he has to say is solved by his surprising statement. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.1. Winner of $2,000 

Follett Beginning-to-Read Award. Total vocabulary of 111 

words; easy vocabulary, short sentences averaging five 

words. Illustrations in color are only fair, and book has 
textbook appearance. Child’s frustration in that no one 
pays attention to him is one that children understand. 

Story takes simple theme and deftly builds it up with a 

very good, unexpected ending. Recommended for first-grade 

readers both average and better and for poor and average 
second-grade readers. 


HARMER, MABEL. True Book of the Circus; illus. 
by Loran Milford, No paging. Children’s Press, 
1955. CSS. $2 
Synopsis: Gives highlights about circus life. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.7.. Ample space 

surrounds text which, if about 11 lines, faces full page 

illustration; if less, has illustrations on same page. Full 
page pictures are colored, others black and white. Book 
looks easier than it actually is. Contains surprising amount 
of valuable information, illustrated satisfactorily. A popu- 
lar choice among teachers for use in study of the circus 

Advised for independent reading by better second-grade 

readers. 


HAWKINS, Quai. Who Wants an Apple? illus 


by Lolita and David Granahan. No paging. 

Holiday, 1957. (First pub. in 1942) CSS, $2 

Synopsis: Adventures of a little girl of long ago who 
goes through the experience of moving to a new location 
and learns that where her parents are, there home and 
security are 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.4. Has appearance 
of book for older child in that there are several pages 
filled only with text. Short sentences and fairly simple 
vocabulary. Illustrations, mostly half page in black and 
white have gentle quality which suits writing. Family has 
fun together and relationships are altogether satisfactory 
Moving family into tent is rather disconcerting in spite of 
earlier explanation that ‘Apple would not have a house at 
first."". However, recommended for good second-grade 
readers. 


Hitte, KATHRYN. Letter for Cathy; illus. by 
Corinne Dillon. 32 pp. Abingdon, 1953. CSm 
$1.50 
Synopsis: A little girl learns that she must 

letter so that she will receive one 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Short sentences 

of simple structure and easy vocabulary, at most 5 words 
in sampling of 103 are unfamiliar Enough conversation 
and a plot that holds reader's interest. Good family feel 
ing. Pleasant but not outstanding illustrations. Teachers 
found helpful for supplementary material about post office 

Advised for children who are good first-grade readers and 

for all second-grade readers except the most mature, for 

this is very elementary 


write a 
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—~, Lost and Found; illus. by Priscilla Pointer. 
No paging. Abingdon, 1951. CS. $1.25 
Synopsis: Extremely simple but appealing account ot 

a kitten, a puppy, and a little boy who find their mothers. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Very easy vocab- 

ulary, only 3 woeds in a sampling of 104 are untamiliar. 

Experience of being lost and found is familiar to most 

children. Points up fact that in contrast to cat and dog, 


the boy could speak and tell policeman he was lost. 
Charming, childlike illustrations. Fact that chid in story 
is very young did not affect children’s liking. Recom 


mended for first-grade and poorer second-grade readers. 


Hurp, CLEMENT. Run, Run, Run; illus. by the 
author. No paging. Harper, 1951. PS. $1.50 


Synopsis: A dog chases a cat, the situation is reversed 
and both return happily to their homes. 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.2. A_ short book 
totaling 141 words, with full page black-and-white illus- 
trations which, while not exceptional, do catch the spirit 
of the story. Text is at most two lines to a page. Fact 
that it is done in cursive perplexed first graders, but 
second-grade children took it in their stride. Children 
gained more from book than it would appear, at first 
glance, book had to offer. Sentences averaged 5.6 words, 
and of 101 words, 6 were unfamiliar. Recommended for 
second-grade poor or average readers. 


Justus, MAy. Little Red Rooster Learns to Crow; 
illus. by Katherine Evans. No paging. Whitman, 
1954. CSS. $1.75 
Synopsis: After many adventures and much effort, the 

young rooster achieves his goal. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.7. Average in both 
writing and illustration. Approximately 15 lines of text 
to a page, facing a full-page drawing, every other one in 
variety of colors; occasionally there ts one half page of 
text with illustrations occupying remainder of , Aver- 
age second-grade readers found book acceptable for in 
dependent reading. Useful to classes studying farm life 


Not outstanding, but acceptable as realistic, agreeable 
story. 
KAUNE, MERRIMAN B. My Own Little House; 


illus. by the author. 29 pp. Follett, 1957. CSS 

$1.44. Trade binding $1 

Synopsis: A child draws and describes the house he 
would like to have 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. Total vocabulary 
of 107 words. In two samplings, sentences averaged 9.1 
and 10.1 words, but placement on page is such that reader 
is not confronted with complete sentence at once. Vocabu- 
lary check showed 4.5 and 6.3 unfamiliar words in 
samplings of about 100 words. Story is built around a 
series of colorful drawings done by a child. Effect is good 
and should lead reader to creative art work. Recommended 
for poor and average second-grade readers. 


KESSLER, ETHEL and LEONARD. Big Red Bus; illus 
by Leonard Kessler. No paging. Doubleday, 
1957. PS. $2. CWSS. 50c net additional 
Synopsis: Simple account of a trip to the city. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. 211 words in all. 

Short sentences averaging 5 to 6 words; vocabulary diffi 
cult, 13 of 102 words are unfamiliar. Cartoonlike illustra- 
tions in vivid red, chartreuse, and black convey feeling ot 
child's excitement on such a ride. Used as supplementary 
material for classes studying transportation and community 
life. For better first- and average second-grade readers. 


Peek-a-Boo; illus. by Leonard Kessler. No 
paging. Doubleday, 1956. PS. $2 
Synopsis: Describes a small boy as he plays “‘peek-a 
boo” with his surroundings 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Title, almost re- 
jected because child and game are so immature, proved to 
be popular. Brevity of text plus familiar objects clearly 
eee in bright yellow, red, and black, aided readers. 

ecommended for better first- and average second-grade 
readers. Good ‘‘read-aloud”’ material for younger children. 


Gone Is My Goose; illus. by 
No paging. Holiday House, n.d. 


Koco, Dorotuy. 
Doris Lee. 
CSS. $2.50 
Synopsis: A child goes about a farm seeking her lost 

goose 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.7. 
phere in both text and illustrations. 
of rhythm and uses much repetition 


Quaint atmos- 
Prose has good sense 
Pleasant uncertainty 
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with a satisfying ending makes for interest. Text stands 
alone on page facing illustrations, each of which is a pink 
oval with white page for background. Sentence length 
7.1—9.7 words, vocabulary increases in difficulty from 4 
in 101 word sampling as unfamiliar to 12 unfamiliar words 
in 100 word sampling. Recommended for excellent first- 
grade readers as van as average second-grade readers. 
Useful for classes studying farm lite. 


KOESTER, SHARON SMITH. Where Are You Going 
Today? illus. by the author, No paging. Whit- 
man, 1957. CSS. $2 
Synopsis: A child's activities climaxed by the happy 

return of the whole family at the end of a day. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.2. Pictures are large, 

many of them colored, conventional in feeling, and show 

a modern family. Text of one or two lines is beneath each 

picture. Easy vocabulary, only 4 of 106 words were un- 

tamiliar, very simple sentences of 5.8 words. Theme 1s 
pleasant, and one with which children can sympathize. 

Not outstanding but of value, for this book can read 

by a good first-grade reader as well as a slower second 

grade reader 


KONKLE, JANET. Christmas Kitten; with photo- 
graphs by the author and color sketches by 
Katherine Evans. No paging. Children’s Press, 
1953. CSS. $2.80 PS. $1.50 
Synopsis: A lonely kitten gets the best Christmas present 

of all—a loving home. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Subject, matter 
is of double appeal, Christmas and a little kitten. Teachers 
liked book for its value as holiday material. Plot holds 
interest and ending pleases all readers. Fairly simple 
vocabulary and short sentences make this a book for good 
first-grade readers and for slow and average second-grade 
readers. Primarily illustrated with photographs which are 
most winning and slightly humorous. Green and red 
sketches throughout give a holiday air. 


—. Easter Kitten; with photographs by the au- 
thor and color sketches by Katherine Evans. No 
paging. Children’s Press, [1955] CSS. $2.80 
Synopsis: A kitten discovers the secret of spring. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.7. Writing is con 

sistently at understanding of young child except for one 
statement which requires explanation: ‘‘Easter eggs are a 
symbol of new life!’’ Vocabulary tends to be difficult, 
sometimes 10 of 100 words being unfamiliar. Sentences 
range from 7.1 words to 9.4 words. Ifustrated with good 
photographs of kitten, rabbit, baby chick, and duckling 
with some color sketching in rose, yellow, and green. 
Meets classroom need for additional Easter and spring 
material. Mixed reaction as to readability leads to con 
clusion that book is suitable for the better second-grade 
reader 


Krauss, RutH. Carrot Seed; illus. by Crockett 
Johnson. No paging. Harper, 1945. CS. $1.50 
Synopsis: The faith shown by a boy in his planting 

has its reward. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.9. Totals 101 words 
of which 7 are unfamiliar. Sentences average 10 words. 
All illustrations are on yellow paper and are done in brown 
except for last page on which the carrot is shown in a 
strange red color of which the children do not approve. 
Text is printed in brown ink on white paper and faces a 
full page picture. Story teaches value of quiet persistency. 
Teachers found book useful for units about spring and 
some had classes dramatize it. Read and enjoyed by good 
first- and average second-grade readers. 


—. Happy Day; illus. by Marc Simont. No 

paging. Harper, 1949. PS. $2.50 

Synopsis: The joy of woodland folk when they see the 
first flower of spring blooming in the snow. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. A large, over 
sized book with some long sentences but these are so 
placed in short lines on the page that this is not a dis 
couraging factor to beginning readers. Vocabulary easy, 
only 2 of 102 word sampling being unfamiliar. Illustra- 
tions all in soft blacks and whites picture snow wonder- 
fully. Only touch of color is at the very end in the yellow 
of the flower. Writing is simplicity itself, but it has action 
and children follow story eagerly. Teachers used it as a 
fine introduction to the coming of spring. Recommended 
for superior first-grade and average second-grade readers. 


~. I Can Fly; illus. by Mary Blair. No paging. 
Simon and Schuster, mew ed. 1958. (First pub. 
in 1950) $1.25. CW (pages glued in) $2 
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Synopsis: A child describes all the wonderful things 
that she can do and be. 

Technical Analysis. Grade level 2.7. 161 words in all. 
Very short sentences averaging 4 words. Vocabulary difh- 
cult; of 101 words, 15 are unfamiliar. Written in lively 
rhymes. Thought provoking and stimulating to the imagi- 
nation. Single lines of text on page with multi-colored 
illustrations that are filled with vivacity and fun. First 
graders picked out parts they could read and read only 
these, but seemed to enjoy book very much. As far as 
complete readability is concerned, it is advised for second 
grade children of average ability. Stiff, washable pages. 


LENSKI, Lois. Davy’s Day; illus. by the author. 
No paging. Walck, 1943. CSm. $1.50 
Synopsis: A 
Technical Anal ysis: 


happy day in the life of a small boy. 
Grade level 2.8. A small book, 
534” x 434” with slight text printed in one or two lines 
and facing a full-page picture. Illustrations in blue, yel 
low, and black are characterized by attention only to what 
is important. Sentences average 10.1 words but their place 
ment on page in short lines makes reading fairly easy 
Of 111 word sampling, 7 are unfamiliar. Recommended 
for average and second-grade 
readers. 


better first- and average 


. Dog Came to School; illus. by the author. 
No paging. Walck, 1955. CSS. $1.50 
Synopsis: Davy's dog joins the children at school and 
has a wonderful day. 
A tiny book with 
Printed 
Short 
Text is 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.1. 
text on one page opposite a full-page illustration. 
in blue ink with expressive pictures in red and blue 
sentences, about 6 words and easy vocabulary 
mostly narrative with bits of conversation. This is a 
welcome title, sought after by the children. Recommended 
for high first-grade and average second-grade readers 


. Little Auto; illus. by the author. No paging. 
Walck, 1934. CSS. $1.75 
Synopsi Another of the author's 

Small family, this time about Mr 
he took one day. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. One of the 
easiest of the ‘Small books Selects just the type of 
happenings that appeal to children because of their realism 
Sentences fairly short, vocabulary analysis shows of three 
samplings of 100 words, 11, 4, and 8 to be unfamiliar. 
No more than six short lines of text, standing alone on 
page and facing full page illustration done in black, white, 
and red. Modern look about pictures attracts children’s 
attention as well as careful and accurate attention given 
to just the right details. Most suitable for average and 
better second-grade readers. Recommended also for trans 
portation study 


books about the 
Small and the auto trip 


Little Family; illus. by the author. No pag- 
ing. Doubleday, 1932. PSm. $1 
Synopsis: Tells about the everyday doings of a family 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Sentences are 
short, approximately 5 words, difficulty lies in vocabulary 
which in one sampling of 102 words had 12 unfamiliar 
ones. A very pao book, 434” x 42” written in manu 
script, with full-page illustrations facing text. Alternate 
illustrations are in color. One activity described is dated 
mother washing clothes by rubbing them on washboard. 
Kindergarten teachers still request this title for study of the 
family. The normality of the doings described made book 
a popular choice. Recommended for better first-grade and 
average second-grade readers 


. Little Farm; illus. by the author. No paging. 

Walck, 1942. PSm. $1.75 

Synopsis: Tells about farm life throughout the year as 
experienced by Farmer Small 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.9. Uses short sen 
tences with much space around them Vocabulary of 
necessity has many words peculiar to agriculture, but il 
lustrations do a great deal to explain these new words 
Contains much information presented in such a manner 
that children read it avidly. Teachers asked repeatedly for 
this title for units about farm life. Recommended espe 
cially for average and better second-grade readers 


Papa Small; illus. by the author 


" No paging 
Walck, 1951. 
Synopsis 

family. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.2 
age 6 words; vocabulary is simple 
more than six to a page, face 


DECEMBER 


CSm. $1.75 


Describes a week's activities with the Small 


Sentences aver- 
Short lines of type, no 
full-page illustrations in 
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black, white, and blue. Writing characterized by direct- 
ness and clarity. Recommended for good first-grade and 
poor and average second-grade readers. Useful in class 
rooms for study of the family. 


——. Spring Is Here; illus. by the author, No 
paging. Walck, 1945. CSS. $1.50 


Synopsis: Lilting verses express a child's joy in spring 

Technical Anal ysis: Grade level 2.8. Size: 5¥” x 43%”. 
Amazingly complete record of spring activities done in 
short verses printed one verse to a page. Full-page suitable 
illustration done in spring colors of green, yellow, and 
pink faces each verse. A favorite choice among teachers 
for study of the seasons. Vocabulary ranges in difficulty 
from 6 unfamiliar words in 101 word sampling to 14 in 
a 110 word sampling. Children like to memorize their 
favorite verses Read successfully by both average and 
high second-grade readers. 


LEWELLEN, JOHN. True Book of Farm Animals; 
illus. by Dwight Mutchler. 44 pp. Children’s 
Press, 1954. CSS. $2 


Synopsis: Imparts interesting and unusual information 
and shows the farmer's real care and consideration for his 
livestock 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.5. Written from au 
thor's background which may account for warmth of writing 
unusual in this type of book. Gives odd as well as salient 
facts. Sentences run from 6.3 words to 8.7 words in length, 
easy vocabulary, for instance, 6 unfamiliar words in 101 
word sampling. Alternate illustrations done in color; pic 
tures have pleasant atmosphere. Recommended for average 
and good second-grade readers 


McDevitt, JEAN. No, No, Taffy! illus, by Flavia 
Gag. 48 pp. Doubleday, 1952. C(P sides) Sm 
$2.50 


Synopsis: An understanding story about a little dog and 
his problems in growing up. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. A long book, 
divided into ten chapters, each a separate episode in the 
dog's life, yet tying into the central theme of a young dog's 
adjustment to life. Likeable, warmhearted family show 
great kindness to Taffy. Very simple vocabulary and short 
sentences ranging from 5.6 to 7.3 words make this easy 
reading. Winning illustrations in browns and greens are 
placed strategically throughout text in sufficient numbers 
to hold reader's interest. Recommended for better first 
grade and average second-grade readers. 

BROWN, MARGARET 


MACDONALD, GOLDEN see 


WISE 


. ‘ * ! 
MACGREGOR, ELLEN. Tommy and the Telephone; 
illus. by Zabeth Selover. No paging. Whitman, 
1947. CSS. $1.75 
Synopsis: Discerning story 
telephone call all his own 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Slight plot but 
child's problem is one for which children have fellow 
feeling. Some conversation. Averages approximately three 
lines of text to page; most important parts of text are 
illustrated. Vocabulary averages about 8 unfamiliar words 
per 100. Pictures are commonplace, rather mediocre 
Teachers found helpful in study of community life, for in 
story child visits various places. Not a vital title, but of 
some interest to average second-grade readers 


about a boy who wants a 


MACHETANZ, SARA. Puppy Named Gih; illus. by 
Fred Machetanz. No paging. Scribner, 1957 
CWSS. $2.75 
Synopsis: Superior story about an Eskimo dog named 

Gih who becomes the lead for a sled dog team 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Authentic back 

authors having been through this experience in 

Alaska. Large lithographs in browns, blues, and whites 

are extremely expressive of country Subject matter and 

pictures definitely attractive to children. Outstanding sup 
plementary Alaskan material for grades as high as fifth 

Main reading problem centered about dog's names, other 

wise this can be considered a wise selection for both average 

and superior second-grade readers. In three samplings 
sentence length is 9.3, 9.9, and 6.8 words; unfamiliar words 
in samplings of approximately 100 words, two of 10 each 

and one of 7 


ground, 


MINARIK, ELsE HOLMELUND. Little Bear; illus. by 
Maurice Sendak. 63 pp. Harper, 1957. C(P 
sides)Sm. $2.50; CWSS. $3.25 
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Synopsis: Four lovable stories of Mother Bear and her 
child with such enchanting activities as a trip to the moon 
and a birthday party. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Vocabulary choice 
ideal for beginning readers, in 100 word sampling, only an 
average of 3 words could be considered unfamiliar. Sen 
tences of easy construction yet filled with meaning. Illus 
trations in soft blues and browns are well placed on page 
in relationship to text, all framed in an artistic border 
Teachers expressed enthusiasm for dramatic qualities of 
book. Recommended as an unexcelled choice for reading 
by most second graders as well as by many first graders. 


MINER, IRENE SeEvREY. True Book of Planis We 
Know, illus. by the author and Karl Murr. 44 pp. 
Children’s Press, 1953. CSS. $2 


Synopsis: A brief introduction to the study of plants. 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Covers amazing 
amount of well chosen material. Very clear illustrations, 
tew in color, most in black and white, interpret text in an 
excellent fashion. Short sentences between five and six 
words; only difficult vocabulary is toward close of book, 
16 of 105 words being unfamiliar; otherwise text very 
simple. Interesting selection of favorite parts such as: parts 
of tree, all the fruits, kinds of leaves. Recommended for 
teacher use in mature study as well as for good first-grade 
and average second-grade readers. 

True Book of Policemen and Firemen; illus. 
by the author and Mary Salem. 45 pp. Children’s 
Press, 1954. CSS. $2 
Synopsis: Simple, factual account of training and work 

of these community guardians. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.5. Sentences are short 
averaging between five and six words. Text is series of 
plainly stated facts and conveys great deal of information 
in spite of brevity. Illustrations are good for their clarity 
and explanatory qualities. Teachers found this excellent 
information for ‘community helpers’’ study. Recommended 
for most first graders and beginning second-grade readers 


Moore, Litian. Wobbly Wheels, illus. by Beth 
Krush. 48 pp. Abingdon, 1956. CSm. $1.50 


Synopsis: Two children help each other learn how to 
skate and how to ride a bicycle. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.4. Sentence length 
from 6.4 to 8.9 words; extremely simple vocabulary in 
beginning of book, only 1.9 unfamiliar words of 103 word 
sampling, but at close of book, 11.2 words were unfamiliar 
in 107 word sampling. Many full-page illustrations in red, 
black, and gray; also others in varying sizes. Two children 
as shown are most likeable, action is good. Unusually fine 
values of kindness and cooperation. Recommended for 
average and better second-grade readers 


ORMSBY, VIRGINIA H. Here We Go; illus. by the 


author. No paging. Lippincott, 1955. CSm. 
2.25 
Synopsis: Sprightly account of a typical day in an 


elementary school 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. No plot, but series 
of school-day happenings. Sentences are short, averaging 
five words; there is much repetition. Realistic, humorous 
illustrations in two colors. Familiarity of subject matter 
attracted children. Middle of book has difficult vocabulary, 
20 of 104 words are unfamiliar. Fine choice for second 
graders of average or better reading ability. 


Twenty-One Children; illus. by the author. 

No paging. Lippincott, 1957. CSS. $2.25 

Synopsis: Recounts a week's happenings in a typical 
first grade class. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Catches real flavor 
of an elementary classroom. Use of names of all children 
in group as method of beginning book is disconcerting to 
reader tor unless child recognizes his own name or that of 
a friend, this is difficult reading. Otherwise, text is rhyth 
mic and pleasant. Addition to the class of ‘‘new’’ girl who 
speaks only Spanish adds interest. Illustrations are lively, 
forthright, with an ingenuous quality that suits text. Too 
difficult for first graders but just right for average or better 
second-grade readers 


PODENDORF, ILLA. True Book of Science Experi- 
ments; illus. by Mary Stevens. 47 pp. Children’s 
Press, 1954. CSS. $2 
Synopsis: Presents simple experiments dealing with mag 

nets, gravity, water, sound, heat and cold. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Important facts in 
an interesting manner. All materials for experiments are 
easy to secure. Delineative illustrations show modern, 
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likeable children performing experiments. Last gon of book 
has difficult vocabulary, 18 of 101 word sampling are un- 
familiar. These are mostly technical terms. Sentences aver- 
age 6.3 to 9.3 words. Recommended for average and good 
second-grade readers and for teachers who are beginning the 
study of extremely simple but worthwhile science experi 
ments. 


Rey, HANS AuGusTo. Curious George; illus. by 
the author. No paging. Houghton, 1941. CS. 
$3.25; CWSS. $4 
Synopsis: Mirth-provoking story of the antics of a little 

monkey newly arrived in a big city. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Text is divided 
into short lines and averages about nine lines to page; 
sentences average 10 words. In beginning of book, there 
are 5 unfamiliar words in 100, at middle 9 of 100 are un 
familiar and at the last, 10 of 115 are unfamiliar. Full 
page, hilarious, fun-filled illustrations in ay colors face 
text. Situations described are humorous and delight young 
readers and listeners. Average readers in second grade love 
book so much they are determined to read it themselves; 
superior readers in that grade think it easy and like to read 
it aloud to other children. 


SCHLEIN, MiriaM, Big Talé; illus. by Harvey 
Weiss. No paging. Scott, 1955. PSS. $2.25 
Synopsis: A baby kangaroo boasts to his mother who 

handles his arrogance tactfully and wisely. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.6. Story is told 
mostly in conversation between the mother and baby kan 
garoo, with only a few descriptive lines. Sentences are 
short, approximately seven words, vocabulary is only 
slightly difficult. Shows excellent understanding of exag 
gerations of children and teaches value of setting goals 
toward which one can aspire. Family feeling is heart 
warming. Best suited for the better second-grade reader 
Jseful for more advanced readers who are studying Aus 
tralia as well as for other primary groups interested in 
animals. Six illustrations are in yellow and blue, the 
remainder in black and white. These are line drawings, 
usually full page. Text is slim, mostly two lines to a page, 
and in all cases, is illustrated. 

. Sun Looks Down; illus. by Abner Graboff. 

No paging. Abelard-Schuman, 1954. CS. $2.50 

Synopsis: Stresses fact that someone nearby cares for the 
things seen by the sun. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. Long enough for 
only two samplings of approximately 100 words of which 
only 4 and 6 words are unfamiliar; sentence length 7.4 and 
7.9 words. Modern, design-like illustrations in bright, 
exciting colors, mostly two-page spreads, very appropriate 
to text. Imaginative writing, some questions that are so 
laced that child has time to think of his own answers 
before finding them in text. Emphasizes care of parents 
for child ro so yields sense of security to readers. Also 
gives child sense of importance and value. Recommended 
tor average second-grade readers. 


SEIGNBOSC, FRANCOISE. Noel for Jeanne-Marie; 
illus. by the author. No paging. Scribner, 1953. 
CWSS. $2.75 
Synopsis: Patapon, a og who belongs to a little 

French girl, worries because he has no wooden shoe to 

leave for Father Noel to fill with presents. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Told with clarity 
in fairly simple vocabulary, but nevertheless terms used in 
French celebration of Christmas need explanation. Some 
classes used it to get background for ‘‘Christmas in Other 
Lands’’ programs. Vocabulary in three samplings of ap 
proximately 100 words, shows 4, 8, and 9 unfamiliar words. 
Sentence length in three samplings: 7.2, 13.0 and 9.1 
words. Illustrations have same formal but attractive appeal 
as those in other ‘‘Jeanne-Marie’’ books. Recommended for 
very good second-grade reader. 

. Springtime for Jeanne-Marie; illus. by the 
author. No paging. Scribner, 1955. CWSS. 
$2.75 
Synopsis: Madelon, the duck, swims away from a little 

French girl and her sheep. They set out to find her and are 

successful in finding not only Madelon but a new friend, 

Jean-Pierre. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.0. Easiest of the four 
‘‘Jeanne-Marie’’ titles: in three samplings of approximately 
100 words each, 5, 1, and 3 unfamiliar words; sentence 
structure is easy. Effective plot furthered by repetition 
which is also a_ help to reader. Has enough suspense to 
hold interest. French names troubled some readers, but 
aside from that book was read easily by average second- 
grade readers. Format similar to other ‘‘Jeanne-Marie’ 
titles. 
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Seuss, Dr. pseud. Cat in the Hat; illus. by the 
author. 62pp. Random, 1957. PSm, $1.95 
Houghton, 1957. (Educational Edition. $1.60) 


Synopsis: When mother goes away one rainy day, a 
fantastic cat entertains two children in an extraordinary 
way. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.2. Uses 223 words, 
one half of which children who have completed a first-grade 
primer will probably know. Short, easy sentences. Ridicu 
lous, hilarious illustrations in bright red, blue, and black 
are perfect accompaniment for humorous text. Children 
clamored for this book, one suggesting it ‘> another. Highly 
recommended for first- and second-grade readers. 


It Looked Like Spilt Milk; 
Harper, 1947 


SHAW, CHARLES G. 
illus. by the author. No paging 
PS. $1.50 


Synopsis: A story with pleasant suspense in which the 
child is led to the discovery that it was not spilt milk but 
instead a ‘‘cloud in the sky. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.9. Totals 172 words 
Dark blue paper used entirely with text printed in white 
ink. Each page has three lines of text except last which has 
four. Every page of text faces an illustration which is a 
white silhouette of something familiar to a child. Sentence 
length 5.8 words; unfamiliar words: 4 in sampling of 105 
words. A book of many uses: to stimulate imagination; 
for artistic creativity: paper tearing; for joint reading aloud 
by teacher and class. A selection recommendation for read 
ers in both first and beginning second grades 


SIMON, NorMA, Up and Over the Hill; illus. by 
Garry MacKenzie. No paging. Lippincott, 1957 
CSS. $2.25 
Syn ppsis 

friends. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.4. Theme is sim 

plicity itself and its appeal is to less socially advanced 
reader. Fairly effective in that children identify their activ 
ity with that of the boy. Printed in brown ink, approxi 
mately three lines of text to a page. Illustrations, primarily 
full page and done in browns and light greens, are not 
definitive enough. While story is quiet, illustrations carry 
this mood too far. Book has very young atmosphere, but 
may be of interest to some of the more immature readers in 
second grade of at least average reading ability. 


A boy goes for an interesting walk with two 


SIMON, RuTH. Mat and Mandy and the Big Dog, 
Bigger; illus. by Lisl Weil. 95 pp. Crowell, 
1954. CSm. $2.50 
Synopsis: 

vacation. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.0. A long book with 

surprisingly easy vocabulary, unfamiliar words in three 
samplings of about 100 words being only 2 and 4. Sentence 
length between 5.1 and 7.1 words. Text on page runs as 
high as 18 lines but is so well placed and in clear type 
with great deal of space around it, that it is not formidable 

Black-and-white illustrations have verve, freedom, and good 

fun. Many are full paged. Writing is lively, situations 

humorous. Recommended for the average second-grade 
reader ready to tackle a longer book. 


Mat and Mandy and the Little Old Car; illus 
by Lisl Weil. 110 pp. Crowell, 1952. CSm. 
$2.50 


Synopsis: A family escapes from the heat in the valley 
by taking a trip to the mountains 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.3. In three samplings 
of about 100 words, sentences range in length from 6.1 
words to 10.7 words; easy vocabulary, ranging in these 
samplings from 2.7 to 6.8 words. Both factors, short sen 
tences, familiar vocabulary combine to make an easily read 
book even though it is longer than most at this level. 
Staccato writing which moves episodes in story along 
rapidly. Some humor, excellent family relationships and 
fine sense of values. Lighthearted illustrations in black and 
white occasionally highlighted by blue; many full page with 
a goodly number of smaller ones strategically placed in 
text. Length of book may deter less enthusiastic readers, 
therefore recommended for better second-grade readers 


An enormous stray dog adopts a family on 


SKAAR, GRACE. Nothing But Cats, Cats, Cats; illus 
by the author. No paging. Scott, 1947. C( Paper 
sides)S. $1 
Synopsis: There are many kinds of cats but they all say, 

““Meow!"’ 


_ Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.1. Contains 33 words 
in all, 3 of which are unfamiliar. Eight pages of three 
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words each, two of four words, and one page of one word 
Stylized full-page effective illustrations in yellow, brown, 
black, and gray. Ending of story is clever and a bit of 
surprise to children. Recommended for reading aloud to 
first graders at beginning of school year or for independent 
reading by better first-grade reader or average second-grade 
reader. 
Very Little Dog; illus. by the author. No 
paging. Scott, 1949. C(Paper Sides)S. $1 
Synopsis: When the dog becomes big, his bark, too, 
becomes big 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.8. Heavy paper, text 
printed in brown ink using varying type sizes. Variation 
posed no apparent difficulty for readers. Easy vocabulary, 
only 5 words in two samplings of 104 words and 109 words 
are unfamiliar. Sentences average 10.9 words and 11.5 
words in two samplings. Text is divided into short lines 
and placed opposite full page illustration. Large, forceful 
illustrations in red, yellow, brown, of a most likeable dog 
Recommended for first-grade as well as beginning second 
grade readers 


SLOBODKIN, Louis. One Is Good, But Two Are 
Better; illus. by the author. No paging. Van 
guard, 1956. C(P sides)Sm. $2.75 
Synopsis: Uses intriguing examples to give child a sense 

of the values of companionship 

Technical Analysis 
such as: One may hide, 

Or one may peek 
But you need two 
For Hide-and-Seek. 

Each verse presents an idea to forward theme. Some 
troublesome words. The much oversized type with a great 
deal of space around it proved troublesome. Put to best 
use when ideas are discussed in advance of reading, for 
children did not always grasp context. Proved to be useful 
tool for teachers in promoting good classroom relationships 
Softly colored line and wash drawings are full of light 
hearted humor and are decided help in reading text. One 
or two pictures per page are placed with appropriate text 
which averages five words to a line, never more than four 
lines to page. For more mature, good second-grade readers 


Grade level 2.3. Written in 


STEWART, ELIZABETH LAING. Funny Squirrel 

47 pp. Reilly & Lee, 1952. PS. $2 

Synopsis: Story centers about squirrel and the food he 
has hidden for the winter 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.2. A utilitarian book 
with vocabulary taken from first-grade plus a few words 
from second-grade readers. Has both easy vocabulary and 
short sentences. Forty photographs aid telling of story 
These feature child, animal, bird with no distracting back 
ground. Most valuable for good first-grade readers and for 
beginning second-grade readers. 


TENSEN, RUTH M 
Reilly and Lee, 1951. 


Synopsis: Two children visit their friends in the city 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.2. Very simple vo 
cabulary drawn from first-grade readers; short sentences 
from 5.8 words to 8 words in length. Text faces full page 
photograph which helps child to discover what is the mean 
ing of the words. Valuable for its portrayal of city life in 
both text and photograph. Some letters are included which 
are typical of those which children of this age write. Table 
of Contents is headed: ‘‘Where You Will Be and What 
You Will See.’ Riddle pages, called ‘‘Guess and Guess 
Again,’ help child review what he had read. For better 
first-grade and average second-grade readers. 


TRESSELT, ALVIN. Wake Up, Farm! illus. by Roger 
Duvoisin. No paging. Lothrop, 1955. CS. $2.75 


Synopsis: A good-humored account of how the farmer, 
his family, and the farm animals begin another day 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.9. First part of book 
is easiest for only 3 words in a sampling of 101 are un 
familiar, but in two other samplings of approximately 100 
words each, there were 12 and 13 unfamiliar words. Strik 
ing illustrations, vividly colored, many splashing across two 
pages. Teachers in kindergarten through third grade found 
this extremely valuable for study of farm life. Ideal for 
reading aloud to a group for pictures are large, clear, easy 
to see, and story, while slight, is cheery and moves right 
along. Recommended for better second-grade reader 


Upry, JANICE May. A Tree Is Nice; illus. by Marc 
Simont. No paging. Harper, 1956, C(Paper 
sides)S. $2.50. CWSS. $3.25 


Synopsis: A child's feelings about the wonders and uses 
f trees are expressed simply but beautifully in both the 
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prose and pictures in this winner of the Caldecott Medal, 
1956 

Technical Analysis: Grade leve Every other page 
contains a double-spread illustration in delicate colors; the 
intervening pages are illustrated in black and white. Text 
runs from one to four lines; is childlike in point of view 
but poetic in words. Presents the concept of joy in many 
kinds of trees. Simple vocabulary, an average of 7 un- 
familiar words per 100 word sampling; sentence length 
from 7.8 words to 10.2 words. A lovely book suitable for 
most second-grade readers, and a fine read-aloud story pro 
ided there is some adult interpretation, for the first grades 


1 2.7 


WATSON, NANCY DINGMAN. What Is One? illus 
by Aldren A. Watson. No paging. Knopf, 1954 
CSm. $2.25 
Synopsis 

nation 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.2. Children read it 

is Story, not as counting book. Vocabulary easy, sentences 
short with mostly one or two lines of text per page. Text 
stands alone on full page and faces full page illustration. 

Lovely use of soft green, pale blue, and rose in captivating 

illustrations. Recommended for teachers interested in help 

ing children to learn to count as well as for average and 


A counting book done with charm and imagi 


better first-grade readers as well as poorer and average 
second-grade readers. 
WEISGARD, LEONARD. Whose Little Bird Am 1? 


illus. by the author. No paging. Crowell, 1944 

PS. $1 

Synopsis: A baby stork seeks his mother and in so doing 
meets many other birds 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 2.7. Text of three lines 
above picture of little stork, faces picture of each bird to 
whom stork is addressing question asked in title of book 
Charming illustrations in black and white pointed up with 
touches of blue. Same phrases repeated on every page help 
beginning reader. Sentences range 6.9 to 7.0 words and in 
two samplings of 104 and 106 words, 13 and 9 are un 
familiar. In most cases, these are names of birds and posed 


most of reading difficulty. Suggested for second-grade 
reader of average reading ability 
Grade Three 
ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM. A Pony for 
Linda; illus. by the author. No paging. Mac- 


millan, 1951. CSm. $2.25 


Synopsis 
and her beloved pony, 
show, she wins not only 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2 Shows honest 
understanding of the child, with good values demonstrated 
in the parent-child relationship as well as in the child's 
attitude of generosity toward another child. Brief text of 
four to six lines faces full page black and white illustra- 
tions. Clear pictures, each developing action described on 
opposite page. In addition to his well-known excellence in 
the drawing of horses, the author-artist has portrayed chil 
dren and adults in a most acceptable way. Most satisfac 
tory for better second- and third-grade readers. Teachers 
appreciated its help in creating feclings of kindness and 
cooperation 


A warm-hearted story of seven-year-old Linda 
Daisy. When Linda rides in a horse 
a blue ribbon but a new friend 


Adventure; illus. by 
Dutton, 1941. C(P 


Barney's 
paging 


AUSTIN, MARGOT. 
the author No 
sides)Sm. $1.95 

! 


Synopsis: A boy and his dog find a lost cl 
given tree tickets to the circus 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2. Full-page illus 
trations in black and white with one or two lines of text 
Vocabulary presents difficulty, 15 words of 100 being un 
familiar in one sampling. Simple but excellent plot with 
just enough suspense Teachers used book for circus units 
In one instance, essential characters were copied and enough 
background created for a flannelboard story. Since color 
can be used, story becomes even more vivid. Recommended 
for better second- and third-grade readers 


own and are 


First Prize for Danny; illus, by the author. 
47 pp. Dutton, 1952. C(P sides)S. $1.95 
Synopsis: Humorous story of a boy who gets unexpected 
help from a dog and cat and so wins the prize for the 
most unusual exhibit at the fair. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.1. Repetitive action 
builds up into satisfying climax. Boy's conversation with 
dog and cat gives impression of realism. Gradual intro 
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duction of various woodland creatures holds interest and 
adds real fun to the story. Numerous illustrations in 
black and white; many full-page, several half-page, and 
some two-page spreads with slight text. In almost all 
instances text is above illustration or facing a full-page 
picture; most of text on each page is short, but occasionally 
it is long, running to 19 lines per page. Children found 
illustrations comical, especially expression on animal faces. 
Only better second-grade readers could read it independ- 
ently. Helps fill request for a “‘funny’’ story. 


BAER, Howarp. Now This, Now That; illus. by 


the author. No paging. Holiday, 1957. CSS. 
$2.23 
Synopsis: A boy looks at things such as kites, trains, 


boats, and even cats from different points of view. For 
example: ‘‘In my room, my kite is only paper and two 
sticks. Up in the air, it’s alive like a big white bird."’ He 
concludes that ‘‘It's all in the way I look at it.’ 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Text, done entirely 
in manuscript capitals, occupies one-third of page, re 
mainder being filled with unrestrained, sprawling illustra- 
tions done in heavy black and white. Difficult vocabulary 

in 100-word sampling, 16 are unfamiliar. Aims at teach- 
ing child to weigh all possibilities before making a deci- 
sion; examples used are within a child’s comprehension. 
A concept book that has the double value of being both 
readable and understandable by a fairly mature second 
grade reader. 


BALET, JAN. Amos and the Moon; illus. by the 
author. No paging. Walck, 1948. PSm. $3 


Synopsis: A boy longs to keep the moon and after ask- 
ing many questions finds a satisfactory answer. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.1. Text occupies one 
half of page running from top to bottom; pictures cover 
rest of page and at times cover one and one-half pages 
Distinguished illustrations, many with dark background 
against which lighter colors stand out in pleasing contrast 
Writing is excellent though the touches of philosophizing 
are a bit beyond depth of some young readers; characters 
have strong personalities and are well delineated. For 
superior second-grade reader who not only has the skill to 
read but power to comprehend, for this is not simple in 
any way. 


BANNON, LauRA. Red Mittens; illus. by the author. 
No paging. Houghton, 1946. CSm. $2 CWS 
$2.75 
Synopsis: Amusing tale of Little Joe who finds his lost 

mittens in a most unexpected place. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Very small but 
clear and distinct type. Vocabulary most difficult in be 
ginning of book (of 115 word sampling, 17 unfamiliar) 
but eases toward close of story. Text varies but most often 
runs about four lines a page, usually beneath pictures 
Illustrations in black and white with occasional touches of 
red are striking because of bold use of black; have infec- 
tious quality, children laugh aloud when they see animals 
laughing. Simply but weld written. Recommended for 
good second-grade readers to read to themselves and to 
younger children. Lends itself to dramatization, 





BEIM, JERROLD. Smallest Boy in the Class; illus. 
by Meg Wohlberg. No paging. Morrow, 1949 
CSm. $2.50 


Synopsis: A boy called ‘‘Tiny’’ by his friends comper 
sates for his size by outlandish actions. He learns, how 
ever, that height is not the only measure of size when he 
is told that he has the biggest heart in his class. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Good human re 
lations in story centering about a class and its activities 
including a visit to a goat farm. Teacher's handling of 
child's problem of size is unusually satisfactory. Fluid, 
easy writing with conversation. For better second-grade 
readers. Teachers used story to prepare class for trip. Ex 
cellent for reading aloud, having suspense as well as good 
character portrayal. Black-and-white illustrations alter 
nating with those in color; some two-page spreads; show 
attractive children in modern setting. 


BIRNBAUM, ABE. Green Eyes; illus. by the author. 
No paging. Capitol, 1953. CSm. $2.50 Golden- 
craft. CWSS. $4.25 
Synopsis: A large, white cat tells about the first year of 

his life, describing the seasons and happenings in each 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. In spite of sim 

plicity of subject, this is an intriguing book. Told in first 
person, it makes an event of a slight incident. Story be 
comes very real to children. Brilliantly striking full-page 
colored illustrations in oversize book. Sentences range in 
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length from 8.6 to 10.9 words; unfamiliar words in 100 
word samplings, eight to 12 words. Teachers used it for 
material about seasons. Advised for good second-grade 
readers. 


BRADBURY, BIANCA. Mauift; illus. by Mary Stevens 
29 pp. Houghton, 1956. CS. $1.50. CWSS 
$2.50 
Synopsis 

grees, is one to win a ribbon ‘‘For the Happiest Dog.’ 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.1. A lively story that 

moves at a good pace; illustrations done in soft browns 
and blacks picture variety of dogs but none has the appeal 
of Mutt. Short sentences but vocabulary presents difficulty 

(11 to 17 words in samplings of approximately 100 words 

are unfamiliar). Wéull be read to best advantage by average 

or better second-grade readers. 


BRADBURY, RAY 
Madelein Gekiere. No paging 
PS. $2.50 
Synopsis: A boy afraid of the darkness learns to switch 

on the interesting things of night such as crickets, frogs, 

and stars 


Technical Analysis: 


A mongrel dog disdained by dogs with pedi 


Switch on the Night; illus. by 
Pantheon, 1955 


Grade level 3.3. First part of book 
has difficult vocabulary, 20 of 101 words are unfamiliar, 
but becomes more easy. Sentences run about 10 words 
long. Color of paper changes to mood of story: white, 
black, yellow, gray, light purple, and chartreuse. Distin- 
guished illustrations of great originality received third place 
among the ten outstandingly illustrated children's books of 
1955, chosen by a special art jury for the New York Time 
Theme and writing of highest caliber Read by 
grade children of high reading ability 


second 


BRIGHT, RoBert. Friendly Bear; illus. by the au 
thor. No paging. Doubleday, 1957. PS. $2 
CWSS. 50c net additional 
Synopsis: A boy sets out for his grandfather's house to 

ask him to read to him. Wise ‘‘Grampa’’ is not at home, 

so the boy invites the friendly bear to come into the house 
to read him a story 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 3 

three samplings of about 100 words is 10 
unfamiliar words in these samplings: 8 and two of 
Imaginative story that appeals to children with its absurdi 
ties seemingly very realistic. Written in cheerful, matter 
of-fact style ~ ee yf of boy and grandparent is win 
ningly presented. Only better second-grade readers coulc 
read this independently. Illustrations are clear-cut, done in 
three colors: brown, gray, and black. Slight text is placed 
below illustrations. Size 10%” x 8¥%&”. 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. Three Little Animals; 
illus. by Garth Williams. No paging. Harper, 
1956. C(P sides)S. $2.75. CWSS. $3.60 
Synopsis: The little fur animals leave 

home to venture forth into the great city, 

that after all, home is best. 


2. Sentence length in 
2, 11.5, and 16.4; 


7 words 


woodland 


to discover 


their 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2. A large (91%4” x 
1244”) book with beguiling illustrations in soft 
Many pictures full page. Sentences tend to be long, aver 
aging about 13 words. No doubt of book's popularity 
Will probably be read with greatest ease by good or superior 
second-grade readers. 


colors 


BROWN, PAUL. Sparkie and Puff Ball; illus. by the 
author. No paging. Scribner, 1954. CS. $2.75 
Synopsis: Absorbing account of a boy's visit to 

and of his love for the pony, Puff Ball 


a ranch 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. Subject matter of 
such appeal and book so interestingly illustrated that aver 
age second-grade reader is stimulated to try to read it in 
spite of troublesome aspects of fairly difficult vocabulary 
and long sentences. Good western atmosphere in colored 
pictures that describe the story and give young reader insight 
into handling of horses For the 


better second-grade 
reader and for classes studying the 


west 


CHALMERS, Mary. George Appleton; illus. by the 
author. 32 pp. Harper, 1957. C(P sides)S 
$1.50. CWSS. $2.25 
Synopsi Lighthearted fantasy about a cat named 

Trilby who goes into the Deep Woods and meets George 

Appleton, a friendly dragon. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Beginning of book 
is most difficult; in 116 word sampling sentences average 
19.3 words and there are 15 unfamiliar words. Rest of 
book is decidedly easier. A small book (534” x 6”) with 
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text placed under pictures which are on each page. Illus- 
trations in soft blues, yellows, and greens have imagination 
coupled with verity. Completely unrealistic story by_ its 
matter-of-fact telling becomes very real. For independent 
reading by better second-grade reader. 


CooK, BERNADINE. Curious Little Kitten; illus. by 
Remy Charlip. No paging. Scott, 1956. CWSS 
$2? 5 


Synopsis: A ung kitten ventures into a neighbor's 
garden to look at a turtle. When the turtle advances 
toward him, he becomes frightened, retreats, and falls into 
a pond 

Technical Anal 2. Good plot devel 
opment in a comparatively short book. Text is placed so 
skillfully on page that even though sentences average 
approximately 11 words, superior first-grade and both aver 
age and superior second-grade readers reported reading book 
with ease. Book is quite a bit wider than it is high. Text 
is placed at top toward outside edge of each page. Unusual 
treatment of illustrations—each is double spread and con 
sists of a pond, a line representing the ground, the turtle 
the kitten, and two fence posts. Only change taking place 
is in position of kitten and turtle. Recommended for all 
second-grade readers 


Grade level 3 


4 Haircut; illus, by 
Abelard, 1952. CS 


LUCILLE 
No 


Corcos, 
the author 
$2.50 
Synopsis: A story is 

y's haircut 
Technical Anal Grade level 3.1. While not out 

standing from literary or artistic point of view, fills a need 

for simple, everyday stories about commonplace occurrences 

Unaffected writing, story moves along. A fairly large book 

with pictures in black and red. Cartoon-like quality to 

illustrations but this seems to suit subject. They are placed 
next to appropriate text and help to explain it. Suggested 
for better second-grade reader 


Joel Gels 
paging 
around involved in a 


built steps 


} 
t 


on Hemlock Mountain; 
No paging. Scribner, 


DALGLIESH, ALICE. Bears 
illus. by Helen Sewell 
1952. CSm. $2.50 
Synopsis: Fine story of a boy who dares to cross a 

mountain alone at night even though he believes there are 

bears 

An old folk tale 


told with becoming 


Technical Anal Grade level 3.1 
forms the basis for this dramatic story 
simplicity Characterization excellent; family is much ‘‘en 
rapport Sentence length ranges from six to 13.5 words 
in three samplir f approximately 100 words, 8, 9, and 
11 are unfamiliar. Enthusiastic reception by better second 

rade readers 


Davis, ALICE VAUGHT 


Guy Brown Wiser 
PSm. $2.50 


Timothy Turtle: illus. by 
No paging. Harcourt, 1940 


s rescue when 


Synopsis: Good friends come 
} 


’ to the turtle 
he falls on his t nd cannot turn over 
Grade level 3 Fairly easy vocabu 
ranging trom 9.6 to 14 
Illustrations green, and black require 
xamination; not cl defined enough for large 
iewing. Animals in pictures have real personalities, how 
ever. Well-spaced text runs from one to six lines per page 
Written with so repetition and a gradual building to a 
rood climax rewards of kindness. Recom 
mended for superior second-grade reader 


Technical Anal 


iry but long sentences words 


close 


if 1 I 
im <« se 


grout 


phasizes 
] 


ELKIN, BENJAMIN. Six Foolish Fishermen: illus 
by Katherine Evans. No paging. Children’s 
Press. 1957. CSS. $2.50 

brothers who fear one 

count, each forgets t 


Synopst Humorous tale of six 
them has drowr they 
yunt himself 

Sentences change 
ginning of book averaging 12.3 
and toward end 8.9 words; 
three samplings of about 100 words 


{nal f level 3.3 
in lens 


idle 5 


mid« words 


were unfamiliar. Told 
conversation. Children 
they felt so to the foolish 
istrations mostly in tawny 
likeable. Recommended for 
readers 


Ss respective ly 
du of 

| superior 
colors 
better 


characters 
ire very engag 


second- and third 


Estes, ELEANOR. Little Oven: illus. by the author 
No paging. Harcourt, 1955. PS. $2.25 


Synopsi A little French girl living in Connecticut 
makes friends with an American girl. She soon goes home 
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and tells her mother that she wants a ‘‘little oven.’ 
Finally, the mother discovers that she wants what the 
American mother calls a “‘little loving’ 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Requires adult 
interpretation because it is built upon a play on words. 
Useful for strengthening salenmenting between nationali- 
ties and superior in its delineations of both happy home 
situations and friendships. Definitely for the advanced 
second- and good third-grade reader, but even for them, 
there should previous explanation by the adult. Lovely 
wash drawings in delicate colors showing the two little 
girls, and their activities have an appealing, elusive quality. 


Ers, MARIE HALL. Play with Me; illus. by the 
author. 31 pp. Viking, 1955. CSm. $2.50 


Synopsis: A gentle story of a little girl who goes to the 
meadow hoping the animals will play with her. She tries 
in vain to catch them, but it is only when she sits quietly 
that the animals approach. 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2. Told in first per- 
son by a little girl. Conversation takes place in approxi 
mately one sentence out of four. Sentences average about 
10 words, and in one section of the book, 14 of 100 words 
are unfamiliar. One class dramatized story very effectively, 
the animal parts lending quite a bit of action. Illustrations 
are quiet in mood and slow and reflective in tempo. The 
child who should be excited is shown as docile and quiet 
Colors are soft yellow and black and white on a gray-green 
background. Text, usually two lines, is directly beneath 
picture which illustrates it. Suggested for good second 
grade readers. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. True Book of Birds We 
Know; illus. by Anna Pistorius. 47 pp. Chil- 
dren's Press, 1954. CSS. $2 


Synopsis 
birds live 


Principally devoted to depicting ways in which 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. Has nine beautiful 
color plates and numerous line drawings which play an 
important part in explaining text. Categorizes birds by their 
tools for living—such as ‘‘perching,’’ ‘‘climbing,”’ and 
“scratching. No full description of any bird; children 
wishing to identify birds will have help only of pictures 
and scattered facts. Advised only for excellent second- and 
third-grade readers who are interested in birds beyond 
being able to recognize them. 


GaG, WANDA. Snippy and Snappy; illus. by the 
author, No paging. Coward-McCann, 1931 
PSS. $2.50 
Synopsts 

best 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.1 A delightful 

blending of prose and pictures. Words flow in smooth 
sequence and illustrations move along with them. Con 
trasts between the blacks and whites in the pictures make 
for clarity, and details do not confuse but add to story- 
telling quality. Has the satisfying, contented feeling of 
the old folk tale. Sentences are long, sometimes 13 words, 
vocabulary rather difficult. A good story for reading aloud 
by teacher or advanced second- or third-grade reader to 
small group. 


Two curious field mice learn that home is 


Gay, ZHENYA. Look! illus. by the author. No 
paging. Viking, 1952. CSm. $2 

Synopsis: Introduces 13 baby animals. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Slight, rhyming 
text with difficult vocabulary, 15 unfamiliar words in 106 
word sampling. Title is derived from instructions to 
young reader to turn page and “‘look.’’ Soft, appealing 
full-page illustrations in soothing browns, yellows, blacks 
are placed opposite text which is usually one or two short 


lines. Only better second-grade readers could read this title 
but material is extremely immature for them. Recom 
mended for these readers to share with their younger 


friends 


Haper, Berta and ELMER. Mighty Hunter; illus. 
by the authors, No paging. Macmillan, 1943 
PSm. $3.50 


Synopsis: An Indian boy of today longs to become a 
hunter, but learns that he really belongs in school. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2. Wonderfully il 
lustrated; some two-page spreads in color, some in black 
and white. Animal pictures outstanding. Repetition helps 
build suspense in story. Sentence length varies from 6.8 
to 17.3 words, of three samplings, the most difficult had 
12.6 unfamiliar words in 103. Recommended for average 
and high second-grade readers 
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HoGAN, INEZ. Bear Twins; illus. by the author. 

No paging. Dutton, 1935. CSS. $2.25 

Synopsis: The little bears learn that ‘‘mother knows 
$0 when they disobey her and try to explore the forest 
alone. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Written in manu 
script in brown ink with illustrations in soft brown. Chil 
dren like the pictures of the animals. Escapades of bears 
provide excitement and suspense. Long sentences from 7.6 
to 15.7 words; vocabulary in three samplings of about 100 
words each, contained 8, 9, and 14 unfamiliar words. 
Recommended for superior second-grade readers. 


Twin Seals; illus. by the author. No paging. 
Dutton, 1940. PSm. $1.75 


ag An Eskimo boy becomes the delighted owner 
of two baby seals. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Appealing story 
written with touch of suspense. Some pages have 12 to 13 
lines of hand lettered text, others only two to five lines. 
Rather nondescript illustrations in black and white. Aver 
age sentence length 10.3 to 12.1 words. In three samplings 
of about 100 words, 10, 11, and 13 words are unfamiliar 
A friendly story that good second-grade readers will enjoy 
Also useful for classes studying about Eskimos. 


KRASILOVSKY, PHYLLIS. Very Little Girl; illus. by 
Ninon. No paging. Doubleday, 1953. PS. $1.50 
Synopsis: A tiny girl who had always been thought so 

small seems ‘‘grown-up"’ when a new baby comes. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.1. A book for girls. 

Illustrations are dainty with an old-fashioned air about 

them. They are helpful in explaining text. Type size 

changes to show stages of growth, but the variations did 

not appear to distract readers. Sentences run long, one 

even to 17.8 words, but dividing of sentence and placement 
of only a few short lines on page helps to negate length 

Subject matter is one of common appeal. a for 

better readers among second- and third-grade girls. 


LENSKI, Lois. Cowboy Small; illus. by the author. 
No paging. Walck, 1949. PSm. $1.75 
Synopsis: A western for the youngest! 
horse, Cactus, and happenings on a ranch. 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Necessary use of 
western terms accounts for some of vocabulary difficulty 
of 101 words, 21 are unfamiliar. Sentences are short and 


A cowboy, his 


uncomplicated, however, and this helps reader. Illustra 
tions are full page and face text. They are in browns and 
blacks, have realism, and offer much information. Best for 


the fine second-grade reader, or an average second-grade 
reader with an interest keen enough to encourage him to 
go on. Excellent for primary grades studying the west 


. 1 Like Winter; illus. by the author. No 

paging. Walck, 1950. CSm. $1.50 

Synopsis: Brief rhymes extolling the joys of winter. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Simple but vivaci 
ous illustrations in red, green, and blue, mostly fully paged 
face short text. Vocabuary, not sentence length, makes 
book difficult. Just long enough for two samplings of 
approximately 100 words, and of these, 18 words and 12 
words are unfamiliar. Much sought after by teachers both 
for its coverage of winter doings and for description of 
Christmas celebration. Recommended for better second- 
grade readers. 


-. Little Fire Engine; illus. by the author. No 
paging. Walck, 1946. PSm. $1.75 


Synopsis: Unadorned, straightforward account of Fire 
man Small who has a busy day putting out a fire and 
rescuing a small girl. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. Matter-of-fact 
writing with just enough informative details to absorb 
reader. Vocabulary rather than sentence length adds to 
difficulty. Line drawings done in soft crayon wash skill 
fully point up what is important. Provides some of the 
finest material available for study of community life in 
lower grades. Recommended for good second-grade readers 


Now It’s Fall; illus. by the author. No pag 
ing. Walck, 1948. PSm. $1.50 

Synopsis: Sprightly verses about the wide variety of 
things that characterize autumn. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. A small book 
(5¥%” x 444”) with simple rhymes of only a few lines 
facing illustrations done in autumn shades. Well suited to 
average and better second-grade readers and a real treasury 
of thoughts about fall for teachers to use in study of 
seasons 
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LIANG, YEN. Tommy and Dee-Dee; illus. by the 
author. Walck, 1953. No paging. CSm. $2 


Synopsis: Tells about the lives of an American and a 
Chinese boy, the differences and similarities with emphasis 
on the latter. 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. A small book, 
6” x 6Y2”. In most instances, slight text is placed beneath 
full-page picture. No story line, simply a series of state- 
ments about the American and Chinese way of life. One 
statement may read: ‘‘Tommy’s house has a garden around 
it,’ with an American home pictured above text; while on 
opposite page, text states: “‘Dee-Dee’s house goes all 
around a garden,’’ with appropriate illustration of a Chi 
nese home. Attractive pictures in dull blues and reds, 
uncluttered, with sense of liveliness and most appropriate 
to text. Recommended for average and better second-grade 
readers. 


” 


LINDMAN, Maj. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Red 
Shoes; illus. by the author. No paging. Whit- 
man, 1936. CSS. $1.50 


Synopsis: Three Swedish boys earn money to buy their 
mother a birthday present. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2. Sentences aver- 
age about 10.6 to 11.7 words in length; in three sam 
plings of approximately 100 words each, there are 8, 
12, and unfamiliar words. A fairly long text; some 
pages have as much as 21 lines of type with six to 
eight words per line. Text covers complete page and 
faces full-page colored illustrations which are matter 
of fact and unsophisticated. Qualities of kindness, gen- 
erosity, and thoughtfulness are presented in a palatable 
way. Recommended for better second-grade readers. 


LINDSAY, BARBARA. Fun at My House; illus. by 
Jane Brookhart March. No paging. Dutton, 
1955. C(Paper sides)Sm. $2 
Synopsis: A boy endows a footstool with all kinds of 

magical qualities. When it breaks the family unites in 

seeing that it is repaired. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2. Sympathetic in 
sight into a child's imagination. Sound family relation- 
ships. Useful to stimulate creative thinking. Not dis- 
tinguished writing, but wholesomely useful. Vocabulary 
difficult, of sampling of 100 words, 18 are unfamiliar. 
Line illustrations in browns and blacks have gentle, 
rather sweet quality. For independent reading only by 
better second-grade readers. 


LIPKIND, WILLIAM and MorDVINOFF, NICOLAS. 
Finders Keepers; illus. by Nicolas. No paging. 
Harcourt, 1951. PS. $2.95 


Synopsis: Lively tale of two dogs who quarrel over 
ownership of a bone, resolving their difficulties when an 
enemy threatens them both. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.1. Unconventional 
illustrations with striking, modern look done in vivid 
red, yellow, black, and white. Caldecott Medal Winner, 
1952. Every page has a picture, most of which are full- 
page, others usually half page, placed above or beneath 
text which averages six lines. Text is printed in un 
usually clear, black ink. Sentences run in Jength from 
6.5 words to 12.9 words; most difficult vocabulary is in 
middle of book, 17 unfamiliar words in 108-word sam 
pling. For the second grader of high reading ability 
as well as for good third-grade reader. Story is so 
valuable for its concepts of cooperation and ownership 
that it should be read to all first- and second-grade 
children. 


MarTINI, Tert. True Book of Cowboys; illus. by 
Charles Heston. 47 pp. Children’s Press, 1955. 
CSS. $2 


Synopsis: Information about the many different kinds 
of work a cowboy does during a year 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. 
struct, text is done entirely in narration. At times, text 
runs to eleven lines and fills whole page, but it is 
divided into short lines of about five words. Illustrations 
in blue and brown interpret text. Vocabulary not easy, 
in one difficuJt sampling, 12 of 104 words are un- 
familiar, sentences average 9.3 words. Recommended as 
satisfactory material for above-average second-grade read- 
er as well as third-grade reader who desires to learn 
about a cowboy’s life. Teachers have found facts helpful 
in classroom study. 


Written to in- 


PETERSHAM, MAUD and MisKa. Circus Baby; illus. 
by the authors. No paging. Macmillan, 1950. 
PS. $2.50 


DECEMBER 


1959 


Synopsis: A Mother Elephant tries to teach her baby 

to do things the way the clowns do, with surprising 
results. 
_ Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.1. Excellent choice 
for better second-grade reader. The ‘‘ideal’’ choice for 
classes studying the circus. Wonderful suspense that 
makes good ‘eading-aloud material for kindergarten, first 
and second grades. Action filled illustrations in color, 
mostly full paged, excellent for group as well as for 
individual viewing. 


PODENDORF, ILLA. True Book of Animals of the 
Sea and Shore; illus. by Chauncey Maltman. 
47 pp. Children’s Press, 1956. CSS. $2 


_ Synopsis: Cites most important facts about a variety 
of these creatures. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. Has six sections 
about various animals divided according to some physi 
cal characteristic such as fur and fins. Simply statements 
of well-chosen and fascinating facts. Excellent illustra- 
tions, two pages in color alternate with two pages in 
black and white. Necessarily technical vocabulary makes 
for difficulty Recommended for better second-grade 
readers and for teachers needing information in this area 


Rey, HANS AUGUSTO. Curious George Takes a 
Job; illus. by the author. 47 pp. Houghton, 
1947. CSS. $3.25. CWSS. $4 
Synopsis: An inimitable little monkey gets into all 

kinds ot humorous predicaments when he works as a win 

dow washer, 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2. Sentence length 
in three samplings averaged 10.1, 11.1, and 12.6 words; 
vocabulary—approximately 10 unfamiliar words in 100 
Rollicking, gay colored illustrations, mostly full paged 
Amount of text per page varies from 1 to 14 lines. A 
prime favorite with all readers. Second-grade average read 
ers needed some help. Wonderful for reading aloud from 
kindergarten to third grade. 


RIETVELD, JANE. Roly and Poly; illus. by the 
author. 44 pp. Viking, 1956. CSm. $2 


Synopsis: Two sad pigs who are being taken to market 
fall out of the truck and to their satisfaction finally go 
home again. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Humor in both 
writing and illustrations. Pictures in brown and white 
have a slapstick feeling which suits text and is not objec 
tionable. Most are full page, some with two-page spreads. 
Text is printed in brown ink, number of lines varies from 
page to page as does location, but is placed in good rela- 
tionship to illustrations. In three samplings of approxi 
mately 100 words, 12, 18, and 9 words are unfamiliar; 
sentence length from 7.2 words to 11.7 words. For above 
average second-grade readers. 


ROBINSON, TOM. Buttons; illus. by Peggy Bacon. 

No paging. Viking, 1938. CSm. $3.50 

Synopsis: A bellicose alley cat acquires the manners of 
a gentlemen when he is taken into a kind home. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.1. Oversize (9” x 
124%”) impressive-looking book. Complete story printed 
on first five pages entirely without pictures. Pages are 
large, and text so arranged that lines do not appear over 
whelmingly long to young readers although some contain 
12 words. The story is then repeated, this time with a 
full-paged illustration for each thought, with very little 
text Soneeth each picture. Illustrations in black poss white 
help to develop story to its fullest and are studied care 
fully by youngsters. Written mostly in narrative style. A 
good choice for better second-grade readers to read aloud 
to others. 


SCHLEIN, Mir1AM. Fast Is Not a Ladybug; illus. 
by Leonard Kessler. No paging. Scott, 1953. 
PS. $2.25 
Synopsis: Points up personal and relative way of think 

ing about fast and slow. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3 
lating approach to important part of child's life. Toward 
end of book, there is a —— “slow story’’ printed in 
larger type than rest of book. Needs discussion under 
adult guidance for fullest use. Middle of book grades 4.4; 
average sentence length here is 20 words and there are 9 
unfamiliar words in 100-word sampling. Well-defined il 
lustrations in black and blue help to explain text. Greatest 
appeal was to boys. For both average and high second 
grade readers. 


——. How Do You Travel? illus. by Paul Gal- 
done. No paging. Abingdon, 1954. CS. $1.50 


Interesting, stimu 
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Synopsis: Brief introduction to modes of travel here and 
in other parts of the world 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. Book relies on its 
illustrations to enlarge and interpret its slight text which, 
though it looks uncomplicated, has in a sampling of 100 
woeds 15 that are unfamiliar. Writing is blend of fact 
and fiction, with some humor and a good many questions 
A good book for first and second grades beginning the 
study of transportation. For more advanced second-grade 
readers, though book has eye appeal for the younger reader 
Text and illustrations are well placed for clarity even 
though there is no uniform placement pattern. I)lustra 
tions done mostly in gray, yellow, green, and red give 
sense of movement and at times exhibit bit of droll humor 


Little Rabbit, the High Jumper; illus. by 
Theresa Sherman. No paging. Scott, 1957. 
CWSS. $2.25 
Synopsis: A little cottontail rabbit contentedly listens to 

the story that his mother tells him 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. A story within a 
story, very well done. Just enough suspense to hold in 


terest Descriptive writing is beautiful, with delightful 
rapport between mother and child. Rabbits in pictures 
irresistible. Artist has used three colors: brown, blue, and 


Sentences tend to be long, in one case con 
sisting of 12.7 words. Vocabulary fairly difficult. Ideal 
choice for mature second-grade reader to read aloud to his 
class as well as to younger children 


soft green 





. Puppy's House; illus. by Katherine Evans 
No paging. Whitman, 1955. CSS. $1.75 
Synopsis A puppy outgrows his basket and goes in 
search of a new home 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. Simple plot de 


yped clearly and smoothly 


moving at a good pace Variety of woodland creatures 
introduced Vocabulary presents some difficulty and sen 
tences range from 7.7 to 11.5 words in length ngaging 
illustrations, some in color and some in black and white 
are well placed in relation to text. Though this is by no 
means an exceptional book, it has value for average and 
better second-grade readers. 






ve Conversation keeps story 


SEIGNBOSC, FRANCOISE. Jeanne-Marie Counts Her 
Sheep; illus. by the author. No paging. Scribner, 


1951. CWSS. $2.75 
Synopsi The old proverb of ‘“‘Don't count your 
chickens until they are hatched’’ is given new interpreta 


tion in this delightful story from France. A child plans 
for all the things she will buy if her sheep, Patapon, has 
one, two, or more lambs. None of her dreams is realized, 
but she finds a reason for looking happy anyway 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. Continental at 
mosphere is expressed through illustrations rather than 
through text. Uses repetition which is never monotonous 
but rather adds to storytelling. Vocabulary not difficult 
only 5 to 7 words in samplings of about 100 words being 
unfamiliar. Sentences have simple structure and in three 
samplings run from 11.3 to 14.2 words 
use as an introduction to counting, for 4 ? 
lambs she hopes for, the numeral is shown, number is 
written in word form, and in illustrations. Full-page text 
faces full-page picture in color. All illustrations have 
clarity and warmth in spite of rather formal quality 
Recommended for good and superior second-grade readers 
as well as for teachers as help in teaching numbers. 


Paris; 





Jeanne-Marie in Gay illus. by the 


author. No paging. Scribner, 1956. CWSS 
$2.75 
Synopsis: A little French country girl is invited by her 


aunt to visit her in Paris 

July celebration 

Inalysis: Grade level 3.0. The lightness and 

happiness of a Parisian holiday are expressed in skillfully 

simple prose Plot is childlike and of international appeal 
simply a child on holiday trying to decide upon gifts to 


especially for the Fourteenth of 


Technical 





take home. For better second-grade readers Teachers 
thought book a real aid, even in upper grades, in helping 
to set the atmosphere of France ormat and illustrations 





similar to that of Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep. 
SLOBODKINA, EspHyr. Caps for Sule; illus. by the 
author. No paging. Scott, 1947. CWSS. $2.50 


Synopsis: A peddler encounters situations amusing to 
children when he tries to retrieve piles of caps from some 
monkeys 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. A book beloved 
by children who can read it and by all those to whom it 
is read. Was dramatized by second-grade class with fine 
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results. Well-spaced text faces full-page illustrations which 
have clarity, simplicity, and are brightly colored. Ad- 
vanced text makes this a selection for better second- and 
third-grade readers. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Kiki Loves Music; illus. by 
the author. No paging. Doubleday, 1954. CSS. 
$1.50 


Synopsis: A little girl learning to play the piano prac- 
tices so that she can play ‘‘Happy Birthday”’ for her father. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.3. Very difficult 
vocabulary ranging from 13 to 18 unfamiliar words per 
samplings of about 100 words. Sentence range: 5.8 to 
11.5 words. Perky, refreshing illustrations showing small 
girl in her quest for music. Story provides brief introduc- 
tion to various musical instruments. Children learning to 
play especially like the book. Recommended for very good 
second-grade readers. 


. My Slippers Are Red; illus. by the author. 

No paging. CSm. $2.75. CWSS. $3.25 

Synopsis: Designed to help children in their identifica- 
tion of colors. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0. No story line, but 
simply a series of clever, childlike comments in verse, 
each of which describes a color; has occasional places 
where child must supply answers. Brilliant illustrations, 
striking for their clarity and fulfilling their purpose per 


fectly. Children thought of it as a good book to read, and 
while liking the ey did not realize the intent to 
teach. Recommended for better second-grade readers. 


THAYER, JANE. Popcorn Dragon; illus. by Jay 


Hyde Barnum. 48 pp. Morrow, 1953. CSm. 
$2.50 
Synopsis: A baby dragon who can blow smoke pops 


some corn for the other animals. 

Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2. Well-written with 
just enough conversation to hold interest. Theme, that of 
the ‘‘show-off'' and his problems, is one children can 
understand Highly clever ending, delighted readers as 
did pictures of dragon. Approximately 12 of 100 words 
are unfamiliar; sentences range in three samplings from 
8.7 to 10.1 words. Although a much liked book, this can 
be read only by superior second-grade readers. 


. Sandy and the Seventeen Balloons; illus. by 


Meg Wohlberg. 49 pp. Morrow, 1955. CSm. 
$2.50 
Synopsis: Entertaining story of a boy who is wafted to 


the ceiling of a department store by the balloons he is 
carrying 

Grade level 3.2. Fast moving with 
First part 


Technical Anal ysis 
many comical incidents, frequent conversation 


has easy vocabulary, but it increases in difficulty, especially 
in middle, where 17 of 100 words are unfamiliar. Color- 
ful illustrations, full of animation, in a modern setting 


Fills a need for the more lengthy story that some second 
graders demand. Recommended for average and _ better 
second-grade readers. 


Where's Andy? illus. by Meg Wohlberg. 
48 pp. Morrow, 1954. CSm. $2.50 
Synopsis: An engaging little boy watches his mother 
as she looks for him in strange places such as the waste 
paper basket 
Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.0 A longer book 
with elements of suspense and humor; pleases older chil 


dren even though child in story is young; sentences aver 
age about 9 words. Children dramatized story in library. 
A prime favorite. More advanced second-grade readers 


found pleasure in reading it aloud to younger children as 
well as reading it to themselves 


Woopcock, Louise. This Is The Way The Ani- 
mals Walk; illus. by Ida Binney. No paging 
Scott, 1946. C(Paper sides)S, $1 
Synopsis: A boy 


animals get about 


imitates the various ways by which 


Technical Analysis: Grade level 3.2. Paper very heavy; 
text faces full-page illustrations done in browns, reds, and 
yellows. In addition to their humor, pictures are large, 
clear, uncluttered. Each illustrates the bov's attempts to 
walk as an animal does. Vocabulary is difficult; in two 
104-word samplings, 8 and 14 words are unfamiliar 
Repetition of words helpful to young reader. Acting out 
of various words such as ‘‘waddle,"’ ‘‘stilt-legged,"’ helps 
to broaden vocabulary. A good title for the better second- 
grade reader to read aloud to kindergarten and first-grade 
children. 
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Supplementary List 


The following is a supplementary list of 
titles published through 1958 which, in the 
opinion of the author, are suitable for inde- 
pendent reading by the first- and second- 
grade reader. They have not been tested, and 
the Spache formula has not been applied to 
these titles. 


Grade One 


Sam and the Firefly; 
Beginner Books: 


illus. by 
Random 


EASTMAN, Puiip D. 
the author. 62 pp. 
1958. PSm. $1.95 


Synopsis: A firefly uses his 
cause trouble until he mends his 
a helpful vein. 

Technical Analysis: Author uses 195 
While text ranges as high as 16 lin 
not make for difficulty for lines are 
with much space about it. Gus, the mischevious firefly 
real personality as does Sam, the owl. Written with 
and humor. Lavishly illustrated in cartoonlike fashion on 
blue background wth accents of yellow, black, and white 
Recommended for first-grade reader toward clk schoo 
year. 


skywriting 
j 


talents for 


ways and writes or 


different words 
se of 


Big Ball 
Beginnet 


f String; illus. by 
Books: Random 


HOLLAND, MARION. 
the author. 64 pp. 
1958. PSm. $1.95 
Synopsi A youngster saves string until he has an 

enormous ball of it. When he becomes ill, he finds won 

derful ways to use the string to pass the time away 
Technical Analysi Uses 212 different words 
short sentences, much repetition of important words, 
many rhymes. Thought of story is good in that youngster 
uses his own ingenuity and must persist in order to succeed 

‘ery lively illustrations in blues and reds show only mair 

characters. There is no confusing detail. For readers at 

end of first grade and beginning of se« 


Ver 


and 


illus. by 
Tip 


values of houses and the 


MILEs, Betty. A House for Everyone; 
Jo Lowrey. No paging. Knopf, 1958. CS 
Synopsi Tells 

activities of the pe in them 
Technical Analysis: A large book, 8/2” x 10%” with 

stylized, brightly colored illustrations which in some cases 
show the people within the house. Very large print, few 
sentences on a page. Subject has appeal to almost every 
child. Thoughtful but simply written text. Excellent for 
provoking di Recommended for good first-grade 
reader. 


about the 
ple who live 


scussion 


rege Flies a Kite; illus. 
Houghton, 1958. 


REY, MARGRET. Curious Ge 
by Hans Augusto Rey. 80 pp 
CSm. $2.75 


Synopsis: Tells about the antics of a 
ending with his rescue by helicopter 


Technical Analysi Author 
words, all but 43 of which are within first grader’s read 
ing vocabulary. While this is lengthy book for beginning 
reader, there is so much humor and excitement that young 
ster happily reads on. In spite of limited vocabulary, story 
is written with ease. Gay, fun-and-action-packed, colored 
illustrations. For the first-grade reader who 
pleted his primer 


lovable monkey, 


218 different 


has com 


Hat Comes Back: 
Beginner Books 
CWSS. $1.60 


Cat in the 
63 pp 
$1.95 


Seuss, Dr., pseud 
illus. by the author. 
Random, 1958. PSm. 
( Houghton, educational ) 


seeps In this sequel to Car 
creates hilarious confusion and then 

Technical Analysi Author uses 252 
Produce a spontaneous, fast moving story Short, simple 
sentences, some with rhyme Introduces all letters of 
alphabet calling them, for instance ittle cats W, X, Y 
and Z.’ Illustrations with their bright blues and reds 
have sparkling humor and tremendous vitality Recom 
mended for superior first-grade or beginr ing second-grade 
reader 


in the Hat, the cat 
resolves it 


different words t 
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SIMON, Norma. My Beach House; illus. by Velma 
Ilsley. No paging. Lippincott, 1958. CSS. $2.25 
Synopsis: Delightful account of a small girl's experi 

ences when she goes with her mother and father to the 

seashore for a vacation 

Technical Analysis: 
things that are ery to a child. 
of rhythm coupled with much use of 
sketches in blue are perfect accompaniment to 
advanced first-grade reader 


What Do You Think? 
No paging. World, 1958. 


Brief text but very expressive of 
Written with sense 
Wash 

For 


repetition 
text 


BENNETT, RAINEY illus. 
by the author cS: 
$2.50 
Synopst 

the word, 
Technical 
second-grade 
theme is diffi 
help for interpretation 
‘‘thinking’’ is most creative. 
touch Delightful and helpful 


rose 


He! 
think 
inal ysi Vocabulary suitable for average 
reader Short sentences, slight text, but 
ilt and beginning reader would require adult 
Author's method of explaining 
Dog in story gives humorous 
illustrations in blue and 


s children to understand the meaning of 


Busy Water; illus. by 
Holiday, 1958. CSS 


SIMONTON. 
No paging. 


BLACK, IRMA 
Jane Castle 
$2.50 
Synopsi explanation of the water cycle 

/ Adapted from story of same title in 
Believe, edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
Simonton Black. Rhythmic presentation with 
repetition. Simplicity of writing and sparseness of 
text combine to make an understandable accounting of the 
ways of water Useful supplementary science material 

Vivid pictures are 1d complement to text. Can be read 

by average second-grade reader 


Doane, Petacie. Big Trip; illus. by the author 
48 pp. Walck, 1958. CSS. $2.75 


Synopsi A small visits his cousin in the 


| country boy 


cit 
A tiny book with appealing illustra 

accurately in relationship to_ text 
sitions on the different pages. Plain 
few words of text to page Useful 
for children have many experiences 
Recommended for average 


Technical Anal 
tions in oT 
which is ir ri a | 
ty} 

in explaining 
ncluding a trip t 

j 


ve in cle bl i 
the zoo 


second-grade rea 
Big Jump, and other stories; 
Evans. 64pp. Beginner 
PSm. $1.95 


stories about a boy, 


BEN JAMIN 
by Katherine 
Random, 1958 


ntains three 


=LKIN 
illus 


Books 
Ben, and 


Uses only 207 different words and 
second-grade readers. Stories 
clearly demonstrate that right 

is usual for this level, but since 

youngsters are eager to 
and black illustrations 
characters, blend into 


ginning 

quality and 

text than 

element of mystery, 

continue reading Green, orange, 

highlighting only the important 
atmosphere of stories very well 

Horr, Caro. Four Friends; illus. by Jim Ponter. 

31 pp. Follett, 1958. CWSS. $1.08 
escaping trom a Cat, Is 


Synopsis: A little gray mouse, i r 
Old Green Turtle, and 


rescued by Little Brown Rabbit, 
Little Blue Bird 
Techni 


reader is re 


Story builds up rea! suspense and 
it sensible solution to mouse's dilemma 
Has total vocabulary of 207 different words and makes 
good use o ynversation Gay though not outstanding 
illustrations, in color, on every page. Recommended for 
second-grade average reader 
illus. by the 
$3.25. 


ind the Dinosaur; 
Harper, 1958. CWSS 
$2.50 


Horr, Syp. Danny 
author. 64 pp 
C(P sides) Sm 
Synopsis: A dinosaur 

lively day witl boy 
Technical Filled with humorous fantasy that 

pleases the f der. Story moves along easily and 

excitingly hildren will chuckle over activities described 

with Danny. Colored cartoonlike 

i accompaniment for text and are 

placed on each page in strategic relationship to it. Short 

sentences, easy bulary, large, clear type. Recommended 
for beginning trade readers 


leaves the museum to spend a 
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Kino, Patricia. Mabel the Whale; illus. by Kath- 
erine Evans. 27 pp. Follett, 1958. CWSS. $1.08 
Synopsis: A Marineland whale suffers from a sunburned 

fin but is cared for and becomes well again. 

Technical Analysis: Uses total of 161 different words 
and is based on real incident. While plot is simple, story 
is interesting in that it reveals information about whales in 
captivity. Each page has brightly colored illustration. For 
average second-grade readers. 


Kocu, Dorotuy. When the Cows Got Out; illus. 


by Paul Lantz. No paging. Holiday, 1958 
CWSS. $2.50 
Synopsis: Tim, visiting on his grandfather's farm, leaves 


the barnyard gate open and the cows escape 

Technical Analysis: Good character training in that 
youngster must and does solve his own problem. Tone of 
00k is one of gentleness. Has short sentences, simple 
vocabulary. Writing is rather stilted. Quietly appealing 
illustrations in black and white with exception of end 
»apers which are done in soft yellow, green, and brown. 
Petal as supplementary material for farm units. Not a 
first choice but has some value for the beginning second 
grade reader 


LigBers, RUTH and ROTHENBERG, LILLIAN. Stevie 
Finds a Way; illus. by Robert Doremus. 48 pp. 
Abingdon, 1958. CSm. $1.75 


Synopsis: A boy wants to watch the building of an 
apartment house but cannot see because of a fence erected 
around the site. He is given permission to drill a hole 
through the fence so he can see. 

Technical Analysis: Has very black, large, clear type 
Several full pages of text for this is a long story. Simple 
sentence structure, easy vocabulary. Subject matter of 
definite appeal. Youngster's method of resolving problem 
is realistic. Illustrations in black, white, and blue, while 
not of great artistic merit, are full of life and achieve 
purpose of showing modern situation. Recommended for 
average second-grade reader. 


Marino, Dorotuy. Good-bye, 
illus. by the author. No 
1958. CSS. $2.25 
Synopsis: Describes three farm children 

periences during a storm 
Technical Analysis: Useful for units about farm and 

weather for primary grades. Slight text conveys sense of 
excitement at approach of storm. Coming of rainbow at 
close of story is good touch. Pleasant illustrations in pale 
blue, pink, green, and brown. For average second-grade 
reader 


Thunderstorm: 
paging. Lippincott, 


and their ex 


MINARIK, ELtse HOLMELUND. No Fighting, Ne 
Biting; illus. by Maurice Sendak. 62 pp. Harper, 
1958. CWSS. $3.25 


ange om Two children listening to a story about two 
young alligators learn a lesson about getting along together. 

Technical Analysis: Really two stories within framework 
of still another story. While vocabulary is fairly simple, 
involvement of story within story contributes to difficulty 
for beginning readers. Moral is pointed up in subtle way 
Very short sentences with much conversation. Has quaint 
and most attractive illustrations in pale greens, browns, 
and blacks. Recommended for average second-grade readers 


Oxtps, HELEN D. Miss Hattie and the Monkey; 
illus. by Dorothy Marino. 30 pp. Follett, 1958. 
CWSS. $1.08 


Synopsis: Jingles, the monkey, finds a way to make 
friends with Miss Hattie, the hat maker. 

Technical Analysis: Story makes good use of 
appeal, especially that of a little monkey. 
ind reasonable solution. Written with controlled vocabu 
lary of 215 different words but nevertheless, book has 
vitality. Pleasantly illustrated in color asy enough for 
most second-grade readers 


animal 
Has good plot 


SIMON, NORMA. 
Graboff. No 
CSm. $2.50 


Synopsis: A child describes a Saturday 
home. 


Daddy) 
paging 


Abner 
1958 


Days; illus. by 
Abelard-Schuman, 


when daddy is 


Technical Analysis: Told in first person 
sentences and simple vocabulary. 
describes ideal family 
normal ones of most i 


Uses very short 
Writing has warmth and 

relationships. Activities are the 
athers and their children. Striking, 
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modern illustrations in color with a brilliant blue predomi- 
nating. Recommended for the average second-grade reader. 


SLOBODKINA, EspHyr. Behind the Dark Window 
Shade; illus. by the author. No paging. Lothrop, 
1958. CS. $2.50 


Synopsis: Two children enjoy watching a cat in another 
apartment window. They are disconcerted when a shade 
is pulled down, but overjoyed when some time later, the 
shade is pulled up, revealing not only one cat but also five 
kittens. 

Technical Analysis: Unusual illustrations in that they 
are cut out of paper and pasted together in designs. Effect 
is one of bold, an ¢, posterlike pictures. Done is color, 
they are striking. Even though text is very short, it has 
elements of suspense and surprise. Recommended for aver- 
age second gud readers. 


ZOLOTOW, CHARLOTTE SHAPIRO. Not a Little 
Monkey; illus. by Roger Duvoisin. No paging. 
Lothrop, 1958. CS. $2.50 


Synopsis: A little girl and her mother play a ‘‘pretend”’ 
game as the mother goes about her household duties. 

Technical Analysis: Each page of text faces a large, 
full page eye-catching illustration which is done in yellow, 
pink, green, or blue. Pictures are full of action and depict 
text. Uses fairly simple vocabulary and constant repetition 
of mother's statement. Satisfying ending shows mother and 
child playing happily together when work is completed 
For average ceoeadl grade readers. 


Grade Two 
For Superior Readers 


ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM. Pony for Three; 
illus. by the author. No paging. Macmillan, 
1958. CSS. $2.50 


Synopsis: Pleasant story of a pony given three children. 
The pony falls and hurts his leg, but with good care is 
soon well again. 

Technical Analysis: Text of three to five lines faces 
full-page black-and-white illustration. Appeal of book lies 
in its straightforward manner of telling and its simple, 
direct plot. Has fine feeling of kindness and understanding, 
not only of horses, but of small creatures. Illustrations 
have vigor, humor, and are notable for clarity with which 
important figures predominate. Recommended for the su- 
perior second-grade reader. 


ANGLUND, JOAN WALSH 
Who Likes You. 
CS. $1.75 
Synopsis: Gentle guidance for the young as to the defini- 

tion of “‘friend.”’ 

Technical Analysis: Complete text contains 303 words. 

A small book, 434” x 6%”. Sensitive and imaginative writ- 

ing that interprets ‘‘friend'’ in a broad conception that 

children will like. ‘‘A tree can be a different kind of 
friend.’ Should help youngsters develop an awareness of 
their surroundings. Enchanting, diminutive illustrations, 
some in green, brown, and black, others in black and white. 
A special book that the better reader in the second grade 
(most likely a girl) will cherish. 


A Friend Is Someone 
No paging. Harcourt, 1958. 


BARR, CATHERINE. Jeff and the Fourteen Eyes; 
illus. by the author. 32 pp. Walck, 1958. CSS. 
$2.25 
Synopsis: A camping story of a boy who awakes and 

sees an eye peering in through the tent flap. He later 

discovers that the small creatures of the forest have been 
observing him. 

Technical Analysis: Full pase illustrations in deep blue 
and green, with one to five lines of text beneath. Pictures 
give sense of night and mystery. Author builds suspense 
very well, and then provides surprise ending. Short but 
able text. 


BEIM, JERROLD, Country Mailman; illus. by Leon- 
ard Shortall. 48 pp. Morrow, 1958. CSm. $2.50 
Synopsis: Ben finally achieves his dream of receiving a 

letter all his own. 

Technical Analysis: Amply illustrated in greens and 
reds. Pictures have warmth and skillfully depict a modern 
country boy and community. A longer story that holds the 
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attention throughout. Has much conversation. Reveals au 
thor’s understanding of a small boy’s hopes and ambitions 
Youngster is self reliant and likeable. Excellent material 
for unit about community helpers. For the better second- 
grade reader. 


Lucy and Loki; 
Scribner, 


illus. 
1958. 


BUCKMASTER, HENRIETTA. 
by Barbara Cooney. No paging. 
CWSS. $2.50 
Synopsis: A cat decides to try to imitate a dog 

_ Technical Analysis: Written mostly in narrative, very 

little conversation. Has lengthy text; sentences are fairly 

short. Cat's admiration for dog provides mild amusement. 

Many full-page captivating illustrations, some in soft reds 

and yellows, make this a book to which children are 

quickly attracted, but only the better second-grade reader 
can handle text. 


CHALMERS, Mary. Boats Finds a House; illus. by 
the author. 32 pp. Harper, 1958. 'CWSS. $2.25 
Synopsis: A cat leaves the ship where he has worked for 

many years and sets out to find the kind of home he has 

always wanted. 
Technical Analysis: Engaging half-page illustrations in 

a variety of colors make this small book most inviting. A 
few lines of text appear beneath each picture. Shows Lind- 
ness throughout story in the many favors done for the cat 
by both people and animals. Author has succeeded in pro- 
ducing atmosphere of reality in what is fantasy. Recom 
mended for better second-grade reader for there is some 
difficult vocabulary here. 


Throw a Kiss, Harry: illus. 
32 pp. Harper, 1958. CWSS. $1.7 


Synopsis: A kitten is rescued by a mac His mother 
asks him to throw the fireman a kiss. He does not respond 
at once, but finally complies with his mother’s request. 

Technical Analysis: Text totals 245 words and ranges 
from one to five lines per page. Slight suspense and a 
surprise ending. Delightful fantasy written in a manner 
that makes the improbable seem plausible. Illustrations are 
black and white except for mother cat's skirt and a single 
flower which are done in blue. Each illustration is placed 
appropriate text. 


by the author. 


above 


HALL. Cow’s Party; illus. by the au- 
thor. 32 pp. Viking, 1958. CSm. $2.50 


Synopsis: The wily Blue Jay thinks that no one will stay 
at the cow's party where there is nothing to eat but grass 
But the horse, and lamb stay for the whole summer 

Technical Analysis: Illustrations 
done in soft pink, yellow, black, and 
gentle appeal, and one _ Showing all 
“Happy Birthday to you!’’ is outstanding. Text is placed 
in two lines beneath each picture. Short sentences, some 
conversation. Satisfactory ending. For better second-grade 
readers. 


ETs, 


= 


goat, 
are two-page spreads 
white. They have 
the guests singing 


FREEMAN, Don, Night the Lights Went Out; illus. 
by the author. 48 pp. Viking, 1958. CSm. $2 
Synopsis: A boy thinks he would prefer pioneer life to 

that of today. During a snowstorm = experiences living 

without electricity and changes his mind. 

Technical Analysis: Text is placed beneath illustrations 
which are done in black and white with yellow accents 
Pictures effectively portray darkness. Writing gives sense of 
action and drama. Reactions of various members of family 
to emergency are described realistically. A lively, modern 
story with definite appeal to better second-grade readers 


Dan Dooley's Lucky Star; 
46 pp. Abingdon, 1958. 


illus. 
CSm 


FRIEDMAN, ROSE. 
by Vana Earle. 
$1.75 
Synopsis: A boy whose family is moving into an apart 

ment, where no animals are allowed, goes about seeking a 

home for his beloved dog. 
Technical Analysis: For the superi 

who needs to be challenged to read more difficult books 
Has skillful use of repetition, unusual in story of this 
length. Sentences are short though text is long. Fine and 
realistic solution to boy's problem. Emphasizes boy's part 
in bringing pleasure to others. Sketches throughout book 
are mostly in black and white, a few in tan Iseful book 
about a modern | 


boy 


or second-grade reader 


HELFMAN, ELIZABETH S. Patsy Pat; a duck’s story. 
45 pp. Dutton, 1958. CSS. $2.50 
Synopsis: A little duck leaves her family in an attempt 
to discover who has tied a red ribbon around her nex 
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Technical Analysis: A longer story but with vocabulary 
a better second grade reader could handle. Story line is 
slight and rather improbable, but still acceptable. Each 
page of text faces full page photograph done by Grete 
Mannheim. Photographs center about duck who can be 
identified immediately by the bright red ribbon, and also 
show children who love and care for duck. May be useful 
for primary unit centering about pets. 


Little Bear's Sunday Breakfast; illus. by 
Mariana. No paging. Lothrop, 1958. CS. $2.75 


Synopsis: Reverses the tale of the Three Bears in that 
the smallest bear now visits Goldilock’s home. 

Technical Analysis: Successful sequel to an all-time 
favorite. Written with imaginative touches like setting the 
alarm for April 1st. All in all, is most appealing. Fairly 
large pages, much space around type. Alternate pages oe 
full-page colored illustrations, smaller pictures in black and 
white on pages with text. Pictures show a most lovabje 
bear whose doings are always in character. For better 
second-grade readers. 


JANICE. 


JOHNSON, CROCKETT, pseud. Harold at the North 
Pole; illus. by the author. No paging. Harper, 
1957, 1958. C(P sides)Sm. $1.50. CWSS, $2.25 
Synopsis: Harold goes to the North Pole seeking a 

Christmas tree and among other experiences helps Santa to 

get on his way 
Technical Analysis: The boy uses his purple crayon to 

draw his way through the story. Crayon is an ingenious 
device that appeals to children. All illustrations are purp vle 
line drawings. Text ranges from one to three lines per page 
and is placed beneath drawing which is synchronized with 
it. Recommended for better second-grade reader 

by Ger 

1958 


illus. 
Follett, 


Peter's Policeman; 


32 pp. 


LATTIN, ANNE. 
trude E. Espenscheid. 
CWSS. $1.08 

Children like Officer Green who guards their 

and are dismayed when he is to be replaced 

All ends well when 

crossing 


Synopsis: 
school crossing 
so that he can assume other duties 
Mrs. Green becomes the guardian of the school 
Analysis: Excellent material for unit about 
community helpers, for boy is taken on a tour to gain an 
understanding of policeman’s work. Written with vocabu 
lary of 318 different words suitable for upper second-grade 
level. Attractive illustrations of a modern community give 
additional meaning to text 


Technical 


by the 
CWSS 


illus. 
1958. 


Chouchou, 
Scribner, 


SEIGNBOSC, FRANCOISE. 
author. No paging 
$2.95 
Synopsis: A 

including a sad stay 

happily 


little donkey has many changes of fortune 
in jail. He is vindicated and all ends 


Technical Analysis: Precise writing with appeal of the 
quaint. Love and concern of children for animal is sym 
pathetically expressed but is not overdone. Illustrations 
similar to those in the author's well known Jeanne-Marie 
stories 


You're Wel 
paging. Van 


Thank You 
the author. No 


SLOBODKIN, LoulIs 
come; illus. by 
guard, 1957. CSm. $2.75 
Synopsi Jimmy always says ‘“‘Thank you'’ and is 

»uzzled about the proper time to say ‘‘You're welcome 
Technical Analysis: Has very large type with great deal 

of space about it. In most cases, there are four lines of 
text to a page. Written in rhyme in a lightly humorous 
vein. Author makes the use of the words of title seem 
highly important for building good social relation 
ships at home and in classroom. Illustrations, many full 
page, are in color and give impression of fun while adding 
inderstanding to text 


Useful 


illus. by the author 
$2.50 


TARO. Umbrella; 
Viking, 1958. CSm., 

Momo, a little Japanese girl New 
York City, receives red rubber boots and an umbrella for 
her birthday. She impatiently waits for a rainy day so she 
may put her fts to use 


YASHIMA, 
33 pp. 


born in 


Synopsi 


insight 


Technical Analysi Dem« ynstrates remarkable 
l with a 


nto a small child's world ritten in poetic 

delightful refrain that the raindrops make on an umbrella 
Text divides long sentences by careful placement on page 
n short lines. Each page containing text has illustratior 
and, in addition, faces a full-page picture. Looking at the 
outstandingly beautiful pictures alone is a memorable ex 
perience for any child. Recommended for better second 
grade readers. 


prose 
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Ww" THIS, THE LAST ISSUE OF WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN to Carry my mame as 
editor, the time has come to drop the “editorial 


we’ and to speak for myself. This is particularly 
so in light of my awareness—sharpened by review- 
ing the past five years’ issues for the November 
Bulletin-anniversary editorial — of the superlative 
team we have. 

The Bulletin is not a lone-editor publication 
There is the capable, hard-working, loyal staff 
skilled in surmounting difficulties of crises, moods, 
routines, and deadlines—which recur with relent- 
less, almost frightening regularity. And there are 
those all along the production line, each a willing 
craftsman skilled in his particular part of the whole 
They are indispensable, and I am appreciative of 
their labors 

In addition to those on and off the masthead, who 
are responsible for the Bulletin’s physical entity, 
there are four groups of people who share in the 
creation of its essence—its policies, personality, and 
power. 

The first of these is, certainly, the “publisher 
The H. W. Wilson Company, whose officers and 
directors and editors and department heads have 
never failed to provide understanding, counsel, sug- 
gestion, and support. They have been an unfailing 
bulwark, for which this editor is profoundly grate 
ful 

Next in our requisite hierarchy come the faithful 
departmental editors, whose antennae are so deli 
cately attuned to the varied wave lengths of librar- 
ianship. They too have been faced with the rigors 
of deadlines, and they have invariably responded 
with humor, authority, warm friendship, and—bless 
their hearts !—with copy. 

The authors of the Bulletin’s articles are obvi- 
ously vital to its existence and usefulness. They 
run the gamut of the library world, from the ac- 
knowledged, experienced leader to the neophyte 
just crossing the threshold. How they are able and 
willing to take the time from their busy lives to 
prepare their articles, meaty or light, literary or 
practical, as the case may be, is an enigma. Not 
only that; they share the fruits of their labors with- 
out remuneration, often without due credit, though 
never, surely, without thanks—ours and our read- 
ers’ 

Our readers—yes, our Dear Readers—round out 
the Bulletin’s vast circle. Their alertness is stimu- 
lating, their responsiveness heart-warming. How 
can one possibly thank a librarian who writes: “'I 
have surely looked forward to each issue of the 
Bulletin, and I have not been disappointed in a 
single issue. You have given many of us great 
pleasure, inspiration, and information through the 
years.” 

There are no words—for me, at least—to express 
the awareness I have of you all, of the real part you 
have each had in the Bulletin, of the debt I owe to 
you individually and together. But I do thank you, 
each and every one. 

"Our" success—to which you have all so actively 
contributed—is nonetheless real because it is so 
largely intangible. However, some of it is evident 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


the circulation, for example. When I became editor 
in January 1943, our subscribers totaled 16,102. 
Today, as we go to press with my last issue, the 
total has grown to 25,182, an increase of 56.38 
per cent. More important than the figures—though 
we love every one of you!—is the enthusiasm and 
confidence with which you have taken the Bulletin 
to your hearts. Once again I can say only “Thank 
you!” 

Your confidence would be misplaced if I were to 
leave the Bulletin without a worthy successor. You 
deserve an enterprising new editor—and I believe 
you have him in John Wakeman, a keen young man, 
alert to the nuances of librarianship, sensitive to 
your problems and needs—as you have no doubt 
already discovered from the announcement of his 
appointment in last month's “Lighthouse.” I have 
assured him of your cooperation and support, and 
I predict stimulating issues ahead under his leader 
ship. 

My work has always been with books—first in a 
public library, then at The Wilson Company, where 
the opportunity to see the output of the world’s 
publishers has daily attested to King Solomon's 
wisdom when he wrote in Ecclesiastes, “Of making 
many books there is no end.” I have been increas 
ingly impressed with the fact that quantity is no 
criterion of worth. Nor, even, is quality the answer. 
It is inescapably evident that there is one book, 
above all others, which merits the time and attention 
of mind and heart. As Sir Walter Scott said on his 
deathbed, “There is but one book—the Bible.” 
After two substantial periods among “many books,” 
I look forward now to spending the next portion of 
my “‘life expectancy’’ more directly concerned with 
the “one Book.” ‘ 

As it “happens,” there is an appropriate place 
for me to do this. It started in 1876, when a legacy 
of $1,000 “for the Lord's work” provided for the 
purchase of a printing press, type, and a few reams 
of paper. My grandfather, Timothy, and his brother 
Paul, began their printing with a wall text of 
Revelation 1:5-6: “Unto Him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and His 
Father; to Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.” Loizeaux Brothers has been publish- 

g Biblical literature ever since. 

"Though I have loved every moment with Wilson 
Library Bulletin, still it is exciting to look forward 
to joining my brother Elie—the third generation of 
the family to head Loizeaux Brothers—and assum- 
ing responsibility for editing and public relations 
I anticipate continuing professional activities and 
seeing many of you at library conferences here and 
there. 

It is not easy to leave the Bulletin and you all 
But there is a Bible verse that has filled my mind 
lately, which seems especially pertinent in Phillips’ 
translation: “But I do concentrate on this: I leave 
the past behind and with hands outstretched to 
whatever lies ahead I go straight for the goal—my 
reward the honor of being called by God in Christ’ 
(Philippians 3:13-14). 
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PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Table-Type Newspaper Rack 


W' HAVE LONG WANTED a table-type news- 
paper rack for use in our library, but the 
price of $60 or $70 was too rich for us. 

Realizing that the item was just four legs and a 
frame, we thought of one of the newest do-it- 
yourself items—hardwood legs of various lengths 
which come already turned and finished with a 
device by which they can be quickly fastened with 
screws to a board to make a table, bench, or what 
have you. Since making and attaching legs is 
usually the difficult part of table making, over half 
the job was practically done. We invested $5.98 in 
a set of 28” legs (available from most lumber com- 
panies or large department stores). Then we spent 
a couple dollars more for lumber, nails, glue, and 
varnish. After less than a two-hour stint in the 
shop we had a modern, table-type newspaper rack. 
Total cost—less than $8 plus labor. 

Construction of a newspaper rack is very simple 
as the attached plans show. One could actually be 
built using just a hand saw, hammer, and screw- 
driver, but power tools, of course, make the job 
easier and neater. 

W. T. JOHNSTON, Librarian 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
Tifton, Georgia 
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Directions 


1. Long end-board is glued and nailed or screwed 
to short end-board. Side pieces are then added. 
Overlap joint at corners permits easy assembly of 
frame. All nails or screws should be driven from 
bottom so as not to show. 

2. All outside corners may be rounded to im- 
prove appearance. 

3. Prefinished legs 28" long are attached follow- 
ing directions with each set of legs. Metal bracket 
by which legs are attached may be countersunk to 
improve appearance. 

4. Spacer is made by drilling 10 holes 1" in 
diameter, 2" center to center, in 1" x2" board. 
2” board is then ripped lengthwise through center 
of holes to make two spacers. ALTERNATE: Saw V 
notches in 1" x1" board. Attach spacers to inside 
ends of frame 

5. Sand and varnish or paint. 

Stock lumber is used for frame. Pine or fir is 
satisfactory or hardwood may be used. Dimensions 
as given may vary if desired. It is suggested that 
standard 1" x 4" material be used for the frame. 
This may be ripped to give a lighter, less bulky 
appearance. Also by ripping to 1" x 3" the two 
sides may be cut from one 6' board and the four end 
pieces from one 8' board. 


s 8 
... AS TIDY DOES 


I think that I shall never see 
My Children’s Room left tidily 
When day is through. 
My smaller patrons enter there; 
With happy smile and untaught flair 
They tuck the books in everywhere 
And drop a few. 
But though I do bemoan the day 
That finds the books in heaped array 
One thought I heed: 
For as in any handy nook 
My kids survey both shelf and book 
And give the room that lived-in look 
They also read. 

Haze. WestGate, Children’s Librarian 

lowa City, lowa, Public Library 
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D‘ EMBER, WITH ITS HOLIDAYS, is time, also, for 
the Bulletin’s annual reminder to readers about 
the ‘Publicity That Worked” accounts that will ap- 
pear in the March issue. The Bulletin’s new editor, 
John Wakeman, announces plans for continuing 
this valuable feature, setting January 8 as the dead- 
line for descriptions of your library's best publicity 
in 1959, All contributions (including photographs) 
will be considered for publication. Descriptions 
should include planning and groundwork, as well 
as results, of whatever event or project in the past 
year most successfully focused community attention 
on the services of your library, Descriptions, lim- 
ited, if possible, to 500 words, should be typewrit- 
ten and double-spaced. 


And, while successful Book Week observances 

are fresh in everyone's mind, it’s time for another 
write-it-now” reminder: accounts of libraries’ 

Book Week activities (and the planning that went 
into them) will be considered, with photographs, 
for inclusion in the Bulletin’s October 1960 issue. 
Length and requirements of the Book Week ac- 
tivity reports are the same as for ‘Publicity That 
Worked” descriptions. 

The James Foundation of New York has made a 
grant of $100,000 to Cornell University, to be used 
toward the cost of the new research library, The 
new grant brings the total amount subscribed for 
the new library building by alumni, corporations, 
foundations, and others to $4,900,000. Total cost 
is estimated at $5,600,000. The new library, now 
under construction, is expected to be completed late 
in 1960. It will house approximately half of 
Cornell's 2,000,000 library volumes 
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Deck the halls with boughs of holly 
T'is the season to be jolly 

Get out chores you've kept awaiting 
Christmas gifts now take top rating. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
GRACE B. SPEAR 
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The American Association of Law Libraries an- 
nounces the forthcoming publication of a new 
quarterly index, the Index to Foreign Legal Periodi- 
cals, beginning early in 1960. The new index will 
be edited and published at the Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies at the University of London, England, 
under the general editorship of K. Howard Drake 
North American subscriptions, however, should be 
sent to: William D. Murphy, Treasurer, American 
Association of Law Libraries, Kirkland, Ellis, Hod- 
son, Chaffetz & Masters, 2900 Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
Illinois. Annual subscriptions are $25. 
Publication is assisted by a Ford Foundation grant 
and the entire project, which represents the culmi- 
nation of several years of study and effort, has been 
headed by Dr. William B. Stern, foreign law librar- 
ian of the Los Angeles County Law Library and 
chairman of the AALL’s Committee on Foreign Law 
Indexing. 
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To give more people the opportunity to appreciate 
good music, the Brooklyn Music Teachers Guild 
has presented a record player and records in 
memory of Boris Levitzky, Brooklyn violinist and 
teacher, and a past president of the Guild, to the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 
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How To BE A LispRARY ANGEL 


A library angel listens to stories the librarian 
reads and sits without talking or wriggling. 


YVONNE ELAINE LEONARD 
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Regular exchanges of literature between th¢ 
world’s largest polar libraries have been arranged 
Evelyn Stefansson, librarian at Dartmouth College 
and wife of explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson, made 
the arrangements between Dartmouth’s Stefansson 
Collection and the Arctic Institute in Leningrad 
during a recent visit to the Soviet Union 


Duplicate books and periodicals will be ex- 
changed with the Arctic Institute in Leningrad and 
the Lenin Library in Moscow, and new English 
books will be supplied for Soviet publications. This 
is the Stefansson Collection's first official exchange 
of polar material with the Soviet Union since before 
World War II. 


The Stefansson Collection, acquired by Dart 
mouth from Mr. Stefansson, is the largest polar 
library in the Western World. With the material 
gained from the new exchange agreements, it is 
expected to provide a valuable research adjunct to 
the proposed Cold Regions Engineering Laboratory 
to be established in Hanover by the U.S. govern 
ment 
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In another development at Dartmouth College, 
it is announced that the Friends of the Dartmouth 
Library have contributed rare books, manuscripts, 
prints, and paintings worth more than $100,000 to 
the college’s Baker Library in the past year. Con 
tributions from some of this year’s principal donors 

Sherman Adams, Lincoln, N.H.; Walter J. and 
Clyde R. Brownstone, New York; William B. Jaffe, 
New York, and Richard H. Mandel, Mount Kisco, 
N.Y.—include a rare 1645 first edition of John 
Milton's Poems; a two-volume first edition of Lord 
Byron's Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage; photograph 
material written by Abraham Edwin M 
Stanton, and George Washington; and rare items to 
be added to the library’s extensive 
collection 


Lincoln, 
Joseph Conrad 
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“How to Study and Use the Library,” a guide to 
better study and work habits, will 
special section of the Sept. 30 
English, weekly 
students in grades 9-12, 
Magazines, Inc. 


appear as a 
Practical 
for English 
published by Scholastic 


issue of 


classroom magazine 


The first part of the 
to articles on “How 


20-page 
to Study” 


section is devoted 
scheduling study 
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time, learning to listen, note-taking, writing sum 
maries and outlines, studying for and taking exams 
The second part, “How to Use the Library,” ex- 
plains the card catalog and Dewey Decimal System, 
outlines the purpose and use of the dictionary, Read- 
ers’ Guide, encyclopedias, and general reference 
books, and tells how to use these tools in writing 
source papers 
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The new Eisenhower Library in Abilene, Kansas, 
was the subject of a 2-page, illustrated article in 
the Oct. 13 issue of Look magazine. The two-story 
building, being built and equipped with $3,000,000 
contributed by the residents of 50 states, will be 
run by the federal government 


Bible rarities and first editions have been among 
the notable acquisitions of the Detroit Public Li 
brary during the past year. Among the outstanding 
acquisitions are: The King James Bible, first edi 
tion, first the Bibliotheca Sussexiana copy; 
a distinguished Kate Greenaway collection, 
ing original water colors, pen and pencil drawings 
gift cards, and two sets of autographed first editions 
of the Almanacks; the Joseph Bondy Collection of 
books relating to the history of the United States 
Constitution, including complete sets of historical 
and archival journals and proceedings of most of 
the New England states; collections of first editions 
of English novelists and poets, including an out 
standing John Galsworthy collection, a 
books by and about D. H. Lawrence from the library 
of Dr. Barbara and Thomas 
Hardy and Aldous Huxley; medieval manuscripts 
a 15th century French Bible, and a 15th century 
Psalter leaf of the Tyrolean school of illumination; 
a Thomas Lynch signature, completing the library's 
set of autog (an of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, with the Button 
Gwinnett 
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THE CHELIFERS EX Lipris 














{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 


should be addressed to Mrs 


pany. Communications 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 7, Tennessee.]} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. CLARK, JACK ALDEN, comp. Research Ma- 
terials in the Social Sciences. Madison, University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1959. 42p. pa. $.75 

2. Hose itz, Bert F., ed. A Reader's Guide to 
the Social Sciences. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1959. 
pa. $2.95; library ed. $6 
; 3. TIGHE, LEo W. A Classified Bibliography 
for the Field of Social Work. Santa Clara, Cal., 
Premier Publishers, 518 Robert Ave., 1959. 235p. 
pa. $4 

4. Price, WARREN C., The Literature of Journal- 
ism. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1959. 489p. $10 


About the 
348p. $6 


5. KANE, JoseEPH NATHAN. Facts 
Presidents. New York, Wilson, 1959. 


6. Hurp, CHARLES. A Treasury of Great Amer- 


ican Speeches. New York, Hawthorn, 1959. 384p. 
$5.95 

7. Literary and Library Prizes. New York 
Bowker, 1959. 259p $6 

8. Muir, JANE. Famous Modern American 
Women Writers. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1959 
1711p. $3 


9. Cecit, Davin and ALLEN TATE, eds. Mod- 
ern Verse in English, 1900-1950. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1959. 688p. $5 


10. JAGGARD, WILLIAM. Shakespeare Bibliogra- 
phy. New York, Ungar, 1958. 729p. Reprint of 
1911 ed. $12.50 


Maurice, The Burns Encyclo- 
London, Hutchinson, 1959. 287p. 25 shill- 


11. Linpsay, 
pedia 
ings 
_ 12. NORMAN, JANE and THEODORE NORMAN. 
Traveler's Guide to Europe's Art. Great Neck, 
N.Y., Channel Press, 1959, 342p. $5 

13. LANGUI, EMILE. Fifty Years of Modern Art. 
New York, Praeger, 1959. 335p. $6.50 

14. Witcus, D. K. 
Scholarship Since 1898, 
University Press, 1959 


Anglo-American Folksong 
New Brunswick, Rutgers 
4606p. $7.50 


_15. ANDERSON, JOSEPH L. and DONALD RICHIE 
The Japanese Film: art and industry. Rutland. 


Vermont; Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle, 1959 456p. 
$7.50 
16. Perry, JOHN H. and Robert H. Perry, 


eds. Engineering Manual. New York. McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. 61lp. $9.50 

17. HENNEY, KEITH, ed. Radio Engineering 
Handbook. Sth ed. New York, McGraw-Hill. 
1959. 1800p. $25 
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REFERENCE 
BOOKS %@ FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


Reviewed by 


18. WELTER, RusH. Problems of Scholarly 
Publication in the Humanities and Social Sciences 
New York, American Council of Learned Societies, 
1959. 8Ip. 


19. Fiske, Marjorie. Book Selection and Cen- 
sorship. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1959. 145p. $3.75 


20. WINSER, MARIAN MANLEY, ed. A Hand- 
book for Library Trustees. 2d ed. New York, 
Bowker, 1959. 181p. $5 


21. Worrorp, AziteE. The School Library at 
Work. New York, Wilson, 1959. 256p. $3.50 


22. Boaz, MARTHA, ed. Modern Trends in 
Documentation. New York, Pergamon Press, 1959. 
103p. $5 


Social Sciences 


ELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY in the social sciences 

has been considerably enriched by the recent 
publication of four guides, quite different in scope, 
but all of them important in university and public 
libraries. Kaplan's highly selective pamphlet, which 
since 1939 has been a most useful annotated guide 
to indexes, bibliographies, lists of periodicals and 
manuals, serves as a model for Clarke’s work of the 
same title, Research Materials in the Social Sciences.’ 
It reflects the recent activity in indexing and ab- 
stracting in the field though no claim is made for 
comprehensiveness. Several minor errors and rather 
sketchy annotations detract somewhat from this little 
pamphlet which is aimed at graduate students rather 
than reference librarians. 


A Reader's Guide to the Social Sciences* is quite 
different, having originated as a proposed com- 
panion volume to The Humanities and the Library. 
The preface states that “the focus finally adopted 
here centered on the task of presenting a general 
introduction to the literature of the social sciences 
that would deal with the differences in the literary 
output in the major disciplines and the nature of 
available tools, in the form of books, journals, 
pamphlets, and reference works, that are consulted 
and used by social scientists in their research and 
teaching.’ Eight chapters, varying in length from 
about 25 to 50 pages, are the work of seven con- 
tributors, Hoselitz having contributed the chapters 
on history, economics, and a survey of the social 
sciences in the last two hundred years; Blau and 
Moore collaborating on the sociology chapter; the 
other chapters by individual contributors. They fol- 
low no set pattern and some begin with the litera- 
ture of the field, e.g. geography; others scatter titles 
throughout the text, e.g., anthropology, political 
science. The brief author index makes it quite difh- 
cult to locate individual titles which were ‘“‘not 
necessarily selected because they are the worthiest 
titles in a field.” But this volume is not intended 
as a bibliography, and must be viewed as a series 
of short essays on scope, contemporary trends and 
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schools of thought, essays which range in style of 
writing from matter of fact, to pedestrian, to jargon. 
How useful it will be in the hands of library school 
students enrolled in courses in the bibliography of 
the social sciences remains to be seen. It is doubtful 
if it will appeal to “‘social scientists in one discipline 
who wish to obtain a general overview of the lit- 
erature of a sister discipline.’’ But it should make 
librarians face up to the difficulty of knowing very 
much about the sprawling literature of the social 
Ss iences. 


A Classified Bibliography for the Field of Social 
Work* is a valuable list of more than 5,500 books, 
articles, dissertations, government publications, and 
audio-visual materials, arranged alphabetically by 
subject, then author or title, under two main divi- 
sions: counseling and guidance, and social work. 
The second part constitutes the main body of the 
work and its 57 sections cover all aspects of social 
work, including administration, adoptions, aged, 
case work, mental health, placement, social security, 
etc., drawn almost entirely from U.S. sources pub 
lished in the last 25 years, giving complete biblio- 
graphic data. The author has included brief descrip- 
tive annotations for the a-v materials only, the rest 
omitted because of cost of printing. Because of the 
wide range and bulk of publication in the field, it 
is hoped that this bibliography may be brought 
up-to-date at intervals 


The Literature of Journalism, with its more than 
3100 books under 13 major categories, is distin- 
guished for its excellent annotations and analytical 
index. All are English titles, chiefly of the twentieth 
century, emphasizing historical, biographical, and 
bibliographical aspects, and narratives of journalists 
at work, with less compre hensive coverage of allied 


areas of communication. For anyone interested in 
the history of British and American journalism the 
volume is indispensable. 


Facts About the Presidents® is a compilation of 
biographical and historical data by Kane, author of 
Famous First Facts, resembling the latter in type of 
information included. Uniformly arranged under 
each president are pertinent genealogical, political 
and chronological data. A second and shorter sec- 
tion of comparative data is a convenient source for 
such information as birthplaces, ages, nicknames, 
physical characteristics, last words, and other facts 
about which Americans have an unfailing curiosity. 
An index is appended. Since the compiler has at- 
tempted to determine correct dates and has presented 
the facts briefly, this should prove to be a most 
useful ready-reference handbook in school and pub- 
lic libraries, as well as in newspaper offices. 


A Treasury of Great American Speeches * contains 
100 selections from the oratory of great Americans, 
from John Winthrop in 1645 to Carl Sandburg's 
tribute to Lincoln on February 12, 1959. Arranged 
chronologically in five parts: foundations; growing 
pains; new horizons; depression, war and reconver- 
sion; and looking forward, each speech is prefaced 
by a news story Ziving its conte mporary setting, and 
followed by a sequel which provides the historical 
perspective. These reflect the news sense of the 
compiler, a former New York Times Washington 
correspondent, and should help to bring alive to 
high school students and the general reader these 
dramatic expressions of the American heritage. An 
author index, a listing under 11 categories, and 
16 pages of photographs add to its reference value. 
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ubnesl 
dDetween Publisne 
and Librarian 





Three 
librarian- 
authors 
of outstanding new 


books on the superb 
Watts list for Fall 


CLARENCE R. GRAHAM, 
p Free Public Library 
THE FIRST BOOK OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
illustrated with photographs. From ‘“‘how to find 
a book"’ to “do you want to be a librarian?”’ 
introducing boys and girls to a lifetime of library 
benefits. 74 x 844. Guaranteed Library Binding. 
Grades 2-4, $1.95. 

MARGARET MARTIGNONI of the Dept. of Li- 

brary Science, Catholic Univ. of America (Ed) 
EVERY CHILD'S STORY BOOK with 380 pic- 
tures by Gioia Fiammenghi. A horn of plenty of 
the best reading for boys and girls, stories and 
verse. 74x10. Cloth. Grades 2-5. $3.95. 


Winner, Franklin Watts $3500 Fiction 
; GENE INYART, Chief of the Extension 
; / Public Library, District of Columbia 
TENT UNDER THE SPIDER TREE with pictures 


Director, Louisville 


Award 
Dept., 


by Carol Beech. Unanimous choice of the Award 
judges—a gay, uniquely original story of three 
girls on a camp-out. 534 x 8'4. Cloth. Grades 
4-6. $2.95. 


aaa! FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 


A Division of The Grolier Society, Inc. 
575 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 







| FREE. 


Your library is eligible 
for a BONUS book of your 
choice from among 
the 16 concise biographies 
of the world’s great 
men and women in 
the LIVES TO REMEMBER 
Series. Write Dept. 5, 








et c 
LF opin G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
gn’? x0 ®? 210 Madison Ave., 
va New York 16, N. Y. 


I $2.50 
“...holds the reader's interest to 








the end.” — LIBRARY JOURNAL 











THE OPPORTUNITIES OF AGE 
By Claude C. Jones 

Retirement years can be golden years 
of happiness and usefulness. Cloth, $2.75 

MY MOTHER USED TO SAY 

By Elizabeth Dunbar Murray 
An authentic account of life in the 
South during the Civil War. Cloth, $3.75 
From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 
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Writers and Writing 


The fourth edition of Literary and Library Prizes * 
gives ample evidence of the large number of new 
awards, especially from publishers, which have been 
created since 1946, when the third edition of this 
excellent directory was published. Though the scope 
has been enlarged to include American library prizes 
and their winners, it follows the earlier pattern, 
supplying a brief description of each prize, the 
required qualifications, and chronological lists of 
winners. An index to prizes and winners supple- 
ments the classified arrangement under American, 
British, Canadian, French, and German prizes. The 
American section is further classified by type. The 
others are restricted to the best-known established 
annual prizes. 


Famous Modern American Women Writers,® a 
recent addition to the “Famous Biographies” series, 
contains 11 interestingly written accounts of the life 
and work of such established authors as Emily 
Dickinson, Willa Cather, Amy Lowell, including 
five who are still living, among these, Marchette 
Chute, and Eudora Welty. A selected bibliography 
gives works by and about these women. The volume 
should appeal to the teen-age girl writing a paper 
for her English teacher. 


Modern Verse in English, 1900-1950° is a col 
laboration by Lord David Cecil and Allen Tate, the 
former selecting 55 British poets, the latter 61 
Americans. Both have written a critical introduc- 
tion. Biographical notes on each poet call attention 
to those characteristics in his work which make it, 
in the editors’ view, interesting and enjoyable. The 
reputations of the compilers and the excellence of 
the selections will make this a popular text and an 
important addition to the growing number of poetry 
anthologies. 


Jaggard’s Shakespeare Bibliography,” first pub- 
lished in 1911, is so well-known “‘a dict-onary of 
every known issue of the writings of the poet and 
of recorded opinion thereon in the English lan- 
guage, with historical introduction, facsimiles, por- 
traits and other illustrations” that it is only neces- 
sary to point out that it has now been reprinted. 
Thus newly established college libraries and those 
having worn out their copies may now acquire this 
cumulative catalog of over 36,000 entries, remem- 
bering that while it shows location in 12 of the 
world’s largest Shakespeare libraries, it does not 
record the Folger Library holdings, a more recent 
addition to the world’s largest Shakespeare collec- 
tions. 


The Burns Encyclopedia™ treats in an informed 
and enthusiastic way, the names and situations, 
ideas and attitudes of Burns’ poetry and letters. 
These alphabetically arranged articles vary in length 
from rather extensive ones on Mrs. Dunlop and 
Mrs. Riddell, to very brief identification of place 
names, with many quotations from Burns’ own 
work. An analytical index and 64 illustrations, 
chiefly portraits and paintings of places, accompany 
the text which was rushed to completion for the 
bi-centenary of the poet’s birth. The author, whose 
biocritical work on Burns was published in 1954, 
hopes to compile a second edition which will supply 
the birth and death dates for certain minor figures 
which are included. As it stands now, it is an 
excellent companion to the study of this extraordi- 
nary personality. 
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Art and Music 


Traveler's Guide to Europe’s Art™ should be a 
boon to tourists who don’t want to miss any of the 
great masterpieces of sculpture, painting and archi- 
tecture as they dash madly through Europe and the 
British Isles. For here are the “highlights” arranged 
under country, then city, then museum, with bio- 
critical notes on important artists. These are in- 
dexed by artist, work, and major city, starred for 
“those works that should not be missed.’ Hours of 
opening and location of museums are given. Though 
intended primarily for use outside the library, its 
running critical commentary and informal style rec- 
ommend it to the small public library. 

Fifty Years of Modern Art™ is a glorified catalog 
of the art exhibit at the Brussels World’s Fair in 
1958, profusely illustrated with 305 monochromes 
and 32 colored plates of paintings and sculpture, 
with 226 brief biographical sketches of the artists, 
descriptive notes and location of the works. The 
introduction discusses the aims of modern art and 
the relatively inexpensive volume is a good repre- 
sentation of the work of artists over the world since 
the turn of the century. 

Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship Since 
1898 is a critical history which furnishes ample 
evidence that folksong study has developed from 
an antiquarian, esthetic, and literary pastime toward 
a ye study of a segment of traditional cul- 
ture. Collections and controversies are fully treated, 
including the argument over the Afro-American 
origin of the American Negro song. Exact docu- 
mentation, a selective discography, bibliography and 
glossary round out this monumental work of 
scholarship. 

The Japanese Film: Art and Industry” is a his- 
torical and critical view of movie- making in a 
country which presently creates more films than any 
other in the world. Content, actors, directors, tech- 
niques and audience are discriminatingly discussed 
Biographical sketches of representative actors and 
charts showing directors and the development of 
major companies conclude this well-illustrated 
work 


Engineering 


The subtitle of Perry's Engineering Manual ™ 
describes its nine sections by various authors as ‘‘a 
practical reference of data and methods in archi- 
tectural, chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical, and 
nuclear engineering.” Intended as a broad overview, 
it avoids overlapping of the various sections by 
extensive indexing and cross references. Sources for 
tables constitute the bulk of the references to other 
publications in this handbook of most commonly 
used data and methods. 

Radio Engineering Handbook™ now in its fifth 
edition, is another McGraw-Hill title prepared =e 
staff of specialists for designers, engineers and tect 
nicians in communications, broadcasting, prs 
radio, television, telephony and related fields. Seven 
of the 28 chapters have been rewritten, the rest 
brought up to date, with emphasis on werking 
practice rather than theory. This standard handbook 
is profusely illustrated with charts and graphs. 


Libraries and Publishing 


Thirty-five university presses and 72 learned 
journals supplied the data for Problems of Scholarly 
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Publication in the Humanities and Social Sciences,” 
a little monograph which concludes that this type 
of publication cannot be expected to become self- 
supporting, thaf the uncomplicated scholarly manu 
script of good quality can usually count upon early 
publication at no expense to its author, but that 
highly specialized manuscripts, or those of awkward 
length (too long for an article, too short for a book) 
present unusual difficulties to publishers. Though 
much of this may not be new stuff to seasoned 
scholarly publishers, it is here “documented” for 
librarians and others who wish to know more about 
the publishing field 

Book Selection and Censorship™ is based on a 
study of school and public libraries in California, 
the key question being ‘‘whether restrictions are 
being imposed on librarians, or whether they are 
imposing restrictions on themselves, that threaten 
the citizen's right to easy access to as adequate a 
collection of books and periodicals as his commu- 
nity, his county, or his state can afford.’’ Since the 
author and her staff interviewed librarians and 
school and municipal administrators in 26 selected 
communities to obtain the data, the analysis of the 
results reveals a great deal more about the library 
profession than the specifics of book selection: the 
librarians’ tendency to fall back on vague generali- 
zations, their belief that the public holds librarians 
in low repute, the lack of knowledge of their library 
collections, the feeling of isolation. As such, it 
provides a provocative approach to a sociological 
analysis of the librarian’s dilemma. There will be 
many and varied reactions to this study, but this 
reviewer closes the book with a feeling of “Oh we 
of little faith and less courage.” 


Meanwhile we have a new edition of A Hand- 
book for Library Trustees ® which accents the posi- 
tive by setting forth the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of the trustee and by stimulating “him to 
make a constructive contribution to the library 
movement.” It reflects the increasing activity of 
this group and especially the rapidly growing Trus- 
tees Section of ALA. The knotty problem of 
censorship is settled in less than three pages by 
reminding trustees that they “are not censors and 
should never attempt to be.” They are told that 
book selection should be confined to the librarian 
and those whom he chooses to consult. Chapters on 
fund-raising, building problems, public relations, 
and community organizations contain sound advice 
and 6 appendices by various contributors give sev- 
eral accounts of individual situations and a list of 
basic requirements of a good library trustee. 


Much practical information on acquisition, prepa- 
ration, circulation and use of school library materials 
is brought together in Azile Wofford’s The School 
Library at Work.” In addition, clearly expressed 
directions for keeping materials in good condition 
will be helpful in training student assistants. 
Equally valuable are the sections on finances and 
reports and the appendix containing selection aids, 
directory of publishers and suppliers, and a glossary. 
The author's long experience and wide knowledge 
of sources and procedures assures the usefulness of 
this handbook to prospective school librarians en- 
rolled in library school as well as to those already 
on the job. 


(Continued on page 319) 
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e For Your Library 
e For Your Gifts 
e For Yourself 
THE BRUISED REED 
by Dr. Thomas A. Lambie $2.50 
Light from Bible lands on Bible illustrations, 
by this beloved missionary-doctor. A beauti- 
ful gift book, charmingly illustrated. 
LIVING RELIANTLY by /. Allen Blair $2.00 
A widely-appealing devotional study on the 
universally favorite Twenty-Third Psalm. 
THE SHINING SWORD 
by Charles Coleman, Jr. $2.50 
The gripping adventures of Lanus, soldier of 
the King. An allegory of warfare against evil. 
THOUGH THE MOUNTAINS SHAKE 
by Amy Carmichael $3.50 
A thrilling report of the Dohnavur Fellow- 
ship of South India, which rescues boys and 
girls dedicated to temple gods. 17 pages of 
illustrations. 
HIS FAITHFULNESS 
by Avis B. Christiansen $1.50 
Spiritual meditations in verse by the author 
of “Precious Hiding Place’ and other be- 
loved hymns. 
BRIEF SURVEY OF THE BIBLE 
by Sara M. Wright $3.00 
One continuous flow of clear, concise Bible 
truth from Genesis to Revelation. 


LOIZEAUX BROTHERS, Inc. 


19 West 21st Street, New York 10 
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Auf Wiedersehen ! 


Fe MORE THAN A DOZEN YEARS the envelope 
carrying this column has been addressed to 
Miss Marie D. Loizeaux, Editor. It will seem 
strange to be writing another name in place of 
yours, Marie. We will, however, cherish only the 
happiest memories of our long association. You 
were a most patient and understanding editor. As 
the years passed and the Library Services Act became 
a reality, “Extension” loomed much larger than 
when we began working together. Your grasp of 
the problems and needs of small libraries—and 
large ones—was demonstrated in your imaginative 
editing of the WLB. In your new position your 
“pursuit of excellence,” as discussed by Secretary 
Flemming at the Washington ALA conferertce, will 
continue. Here, too, you will be able to ‘fulfill our 
spiritual obligation to help our fellow human beings 
realize their highest potential.” So as our Spanish 
neighbors say, Vaja con Dios and may we always 
find you at ALA meetings in the future! G.K.S. 


Encouraging News 


Your extension editor had the privilege of again 
attending a semi-annual meeting of the Library 
Services Branch Advisory Committee in Washington 
this fall. In the absence of Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Lawrence Derthick, the committee discussed 
problems of education in general and library service 
in particular with Dr. Ralph Flynt and Dr. Roy 
Hall. The tone set by Secretary Flemming’s talk at 
ALA on the pursuit of excellence carried over into 
the meeting. Much time was spent on recruiting, 
training, and improving library personnel, since any 
service is only as good as those who administer it 

The competent, enjoyable staff of the Library 
Services Branch was able to bring the committee 
considerable encouraging news regarding develop 
ments under the Library Services Act, though we are 
beginning to realize more and more that we have 
hardly scratched the surface in our “‘pursuit of 
excellence’ in library service to rural areas. We 
can buy books and bookmobiles, films, phonograph 
records, and slides, we can buy tables, chairs, type 
writers, and highly complicated machines. But only 
if we have the right kind of dedicated, imaginative 
yet practical sense-of-humor people will the service 
really succeed. How many people are in library 
schools this year because YOU encouraged them 


Where Is the Gumption ? 


Webster defines gumption as “‘( ollog ) Enter 
prise; initiative.’’ There is a county in one of our 
progressive library states that has been without a 
trained librarian for over two years. In spite of its 
isolation, hearts are lost to this mountainous county 


material mn 
work to Mrs 


Extension librarians are invited to send 
rural, state, county, and regional library 


Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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which is as large as the state of Vermont. Cities 
are 400 miles away to the north and south. In be- 
tween there are some fairly good shopping centers. 

This county had the name of “training ground 
for big jobs.’ Two state librarians were trained 
here, several field workers, and some state agency 
personnel. Yet within the last decade the trend has 
changed, The state agency finds an acceptable can- 
didate for the position and—the job is turned down 

We are sure there must still be enterprising 
librarians eager to try their wings, not interested 
merely in an ‘‘easy job” in a ‘‘metropolitan center.” 
But when we hear of men and women being de 
flected from the course of library extension in li- 
brary school (we heard of three recently) we are 
reminded of the phrase in the hymn, ‘‘must I be 
carried to the skies (of librarianship) on flowery 
beds of ease?”’ Where is the gumption? The talent 
for administration can be developed in the—relative 

peace and quiet of this mountain county, roots of 
library philosophy and service can grow strong be- 
fore being transplanted to heavier responsibilities. 
Those who refuse to serve in isolation cheat them- 
never know what they have 


selves. They will 


missed 


Bookmobile Cost of Operation 


We are indebted to the Bookmobile Cost of 
Operation Committee, LAD—Financial Adminis 
tration Section, for a revealing comparative study, 
under the chairmanship of Minnie J. Little, King 
County Library, Seattle. Volunteer libraries from 
26 states contributed operation cost figures for 1955 
1958 inclusive. Even though no questions were in 
cluded to reveal the reasons behind the costs, we 
are fortunate to have this tabulation. The increasing 
cost of bookmobile maintenance as years pass 1s 
quite evident when one library reports cost per miles 
as .02, .03, .05, and .08. By far the largest number 
of bookmobiles run for less than .10 per mile, with 
group between .11 and .15. Any 
25 per mile for repairs and 
variable costs (no fixed 


the next highest 
thing above .20 to 
maintenance and_ total 
charges) bears investigating 


New York Records Progress 


Six new library systems have been established in 
New York state since the passage of the new state 
aid law in 1958, bringing together 180 community 
voluntary formations of cooperative 

To date 74 per cent of the popula 
tion and 16 per cent of the land area is covered by 
library systems. Of the 650 public and association 
libraries in the state, 248 are participating in library 
14 systems are spread over all parts 
of 29 of the state’s 62 counties. The present law 
makes it possible to organize without vote of the 
county board of supervisors and to cross county 
lines. Yet of 16 counties in the newly formed 
library systems, nine counties are totally served and 
portions of likewise included 


libraries into 


library systems 


systems. Thi 
) 


n others are 
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Work still remains to be done. Local planning 
groups appealed to the county boards of supervisors 
in six of the 16 counties represented and were 
refused support for a county library system in each 
instance, Either not enough preliminary ground- 
work had been done by the local planning groups 
and the state agency (acting as a resource group) 
in convincing citizens that they wanted to pay the 
tax for better library service, or the idea is still too 
new to some supervisors! Rural people are not 
adequately served if they are required to come to 
the town library for their materials, nor is rural 
service, even for a fee by the reader, fair to town 
taxpayers. The six planning groups, with the help 
of their field workers, will no doubt continue to 
ask for county-wide tax support until they get it 
Better luck next time! 


“Glamourous Bus?” 


This California State Library demonstration book- 
mobile described in the publication, ‘Slo Down,” 
of the San Luis Obispo County, California, Free 
Library, made a hit with A. Nonie Mouse: 
Gee—wuzn't it quite the most glamourous bus 
At the front of last month that came visiting us 


From Sacramento, that is, from State 

With nice Mr\. Reilly to inculcate 

The idea of serving without any fuss 

The people wo cannot get in to us. 

I'd think that 1 was a mostly wheel 

To drive around in a bookmobile; 

I'd sometimes ‘park by a winding stream 

Then, I'd bait:a hook and I'd fish’n dream 

An’ read all tee books ’at I’ve often wished 

I could, as 1 sorawled on the bank an’ fished. 
You'd glower jat me an’ say, “Where wuz you at?” 
In my mouselike way I'd respond, "A flat!” .... 
Hoping you'd lost your sense of smell, 

'Cuz fish have’a way in which you could tell; 
That is, if my:usual luck fell through 

And by sheer :00d fortune I caught a few! 

At any rate, it:was elegant 

An’ I really don’t see why we can't 

Have one justilike it to serve our folk. 

What's that ydu said, Boss? "“Hm—big joke!?? 
The “Bored of: Soups” will say flatly "No’ 

‘Just what do you think we're made of ? DOUGH?” 
They're dealiny with women, boss, and my guess 
One of these dstys they just might vote “YES”! 


A. NoniE MOoust 








‘ROFILM | | ‘ ” 

o one | MEN | | VITAL SPEECHES 
Today S Pros.ems $4 — OF THE DAY — 

AUTHORITIES Per Volume 36 WEST sing STREET 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 : 


§7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
: Issued semi-monthly 
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OUT OF PRINT 


rf 


OUT OF PRINT 


Take Advantage of our elaborate Search Service 
which offers:— . 


@ A stock of several hundred thousand 
out-of-print titles 


e A highly trained staff devoted en- 
tirely to searching for out-of-print 
material. 


® Daily visits to local dealers and regu- 
lar trips to other large cities by 
experienced scouts 


© Subject vant lists which we compile 
for specialist dealers 


° Systematic, repeated follow-ups 


e Thorough checking of catalogs of 
forthcoming auctions and of anti- 
quariaia catalogs 


® Send us your want lists 


© Our Search Service is free 


Ask for our leaflet "Out of Prin? Service” 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading International: Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street ; 

New York 3, New York 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT 
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LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS ee 


Accent the Positive 


ORE THAN A YEAR AGO, I read an article by 


Nancy Rockwood in the September Junior 


Libraries, entitled “Modern Approach to Overdue 
Books.’” On finishing it, I thought, ‘There is a 
situation that exactly parallels ours!’ Every day we 
had overdue books galore—we struggled to get them 
back; the children painlessly paid their penny-a-day 
fines and left with a sincere conviction that they 
were supporting our library with the vast sums of 
money that I was collecting. 

Conditions had reached such a pass by Christmas 
of last year that, just before the holidays, I made 
the announcement that in January we were discon- 
tinuing fines and planned to follow a new proce- 
dure. Basically it is the same as Miss Rockwood's. 
On a chart outside the library door we have a list 
of all the classrooms by number. Following each 
week we stick up a small silver star for each class 
that has had no overdue books that week. Of course 
we do not count absences, are lenient on the records 
of classrooms when a student from our special wing 
is the offender, and evaluate each excuse on its own 
merits. We also post a small blue star for classes 
which have had only one overdue book, since we 
have found that a little encouragement is needed 
here. Otherwise, the children will take the attitude, 
“Oh well! Our record is spoiled anyway, so why 
bother!’ Any class that maintains a perfect record 
for four consecutive weeks receives a gold star. 
This goes up on the chart but the class also receives 
a certificate with a large gold star at the top. It is 
headed, ‘Good Citizenship Certificate” and states 
that “This gold star is awarded to Mrs. Hartson’s 
class because it has maintained a perfect record in 
returning library books for four straight weeks. 
Congratulation en your cooperation and good citi- 
zenship.” 

The effect on overdues has been amazing! We 
circulate anywhere from 200 to 400 books daily in 
a school of 700 enrollments and our overdues range 
from zero to five books, whereas in former days we 
have had as high as fifty overdue books in one day 
More impressive, however, is the change in attitude 
brought about by this positive approach. Not only 
are the erstwhile culprits striving to keep their 
room's records unsullied—to the extent that they 
will run home to bring a book back after school 
but everyone tries to help everyone else remember 
Each day at one o'clock a student aide puts the 
cards for books still due for that day in a sorter by 
rooms. Between one and three the room librarians 
come and check to see whether there are still books 
not returned and go on the trail of the offenders 
Perhaps this is “spoon-feeding” but there are always 
those who need help and at least we have the satis- 
faction of seeing them dash home to get a forgotten 
book or come in to renew a book wearing a truly 
virtuous expression. In other days the book would 


invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


School and Children’s Librarians are 
ideas and items for this pave to Mrs. 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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have gone overdue and the culprit would have said 
(figuratively, at least), “So what?” 

As I write this page (in the middle of October) 
I have been too busy to post the chart outside the 
library for this year. I find that it has not made 
bit of difference to the children. They go right on 
trying to maintain a perfect record of “No Over 
dues!” 

Books vs. TV 
Remember when we used to worry about TV's 
effect on children’s reading? Now we have ceased 
to fret, and capitalize on certain programs which 
may be used to broaden reading. The other day I 
was touched when a fifth-grade girl brought me a 
little statement which she had copied painstakingly 
from the “Life in These United States” section of 
the October Readers Digest. (Lucia Monat of Jones- 
ville, Wis., had sent it in.) The quotation read: 


In the University of Wisconsin Library I paused 
to look at a colorful display of new books, A neatly 
typed notice on the tuble read: "Books are quiet 
They do not dissolve into wavy lines or snou storm 
effects. They do not pause to deliver commercials. 
They are ce handle and completely 
portable ae 


nventent to 


Probably this little girl watches TV with the rest 
of the children, but the fact that this quotation 
impressed her is proof to me that the joys of read 
ing will always be hers. 


More Exhibit Material 


Muriel Hamilton of Richland, Washington, 
writes that, although she enjoyed ‘‘Fall Plans” in 
the September WLB, she was disappointed that I 
had not listed the booklet, Library Lure-a-matics, 
put out by the Washington State School Library 
Association as one of the sources of ideas and 
arrangements. I am sorry that I did not know about 
this valuable source and herewith include buying 
information: Library Lure-a-matics; a 50-page book 
let available at $1 each from Muriel Hamilton, 
Chief Joseph Junior High School, Richland, Wash 

As proof of the popularity of this publication 
Miss Hamilton's letter concludes: ‘I shall mail you 
a cOpy as soon as our third printing arrives from 
the printers—which should be within the next two 
weeks.” 

“The Dogs’ Christmas Carol” 

With Christmas coming ‘round the bend, you may 
be searching for just the right story to read to your 
children—one that is just a little bit different. This 
year I suggest that you let dogs tell their 
story of the true spirit of Christmas. The conclud 
ing chapter of Patricia Lauber’s Clarence, the T.V 
Dog gives a heart-warming picture of how Clarence 


on page 319) 


some 


(Continued 
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Displays for the Month 


white paper j»ainted to look old, with lettering done 
in red and brown. The ash-can was made from 
gray construc‘ion paper. Suits of the carolers were 
blue and brown paper with contrasting trim. Balls 
on the ends »f caps were made of cotton, carolers’ 
noses of red cherries, eyes and mouths of black 
paper, Canned “snow” was sprayed over the whole 
display. The message is one taken from Wilson 
Library Bulletin, December 1958, page 303: 


O COME, ALL YE FORGETFUL 


To all of you, our greetings hearty 
And blessings on your Xmas party, 
The plays you give, the gifts you make, 
The other things you undertake. 

As for the New Year, may we wish you 
Your dreams come true, 
gift-wrapped in tissue? 

You have our best for ’59: 

But may we add (for auld lang syne), 

You have, also it seems, a feu 

Books, alas! long overdue. 

i hen may we hope to hear trom 
YOU? 





Pastel shades of wallpaper, metallic paint, and 
glitter combined to give this holiday poster at the 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library a festive air 
The annual exhibit it advertised featured dolls of 
many nations and occupations 





TwESE WAVE STOOD a a 8 


f 
obi At the Avalon, Cal., Schools library, NEW ARRI- 
TIMe VALS were announced at the New Year season with 
a bright pins baby pictured on white poster paper 





THESE HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME! was the 
title of a bulletin board at Everett, Wash., Senior 
High School. Figure was done on white, linen 
finish paper. Color and shading were done in ink 
with air brush or spatter gun. 


A Christmas red was chosen for the background 
of this display at College High School Library, 
Pittsburg, Kans. The tree consists of real evergreen 
branches tacked together and ornamented with 
Christmas decorations. The street lamp, made of 
black construction paper, has a yellow “moon” of 
light in back of the orange flame. The scroll is 
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holding a large blue sign with white letters. The 
baby wears a party hat and holds a noisemaker. 
He is surrounded by pink and blue confetti and 


new book jackets. The background matches the 


bright pink of the baby. 


Each month, Uxbridge, Mass., Public Library's 
four bulletin boards are painted by a staff artist 
with water colors or poster paints which can be 
washed off. This board showed Christmas scenes, 
with Christmas books displayed on the shelf below. 


Some of the tools needed to create Christmas 
craft articles highlighted this display at Ashland, 
Wis., High School library. A commercial cutout 
poinsettia was used on a blue crepe paper back- 
ground. Books with ideas for Christmas decora- 
tions and activities were featured. 





a: 
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Book jackets of Christmas stories and a drawing 
of a violin, simply captioned BOOKS AND MUSIC 
MAKE A JOYOUS CHRISTMAS, made an attractive 
seasonal display at the Chadbourn School elemen- 
tary library, Whiteville, N.C. 
| 
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YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
COME ALIVE WITH 
MITTEN LETTERS! 


" 
fade Winds 


rad Winds 


’ Le Winds 
m Wade Winds 
AEG Winds 


“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 
new Designer Series of Alphabets. 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use... 
they can be used to solve your display problems 
throughout the year. 


It captures a 


every sign comes out perfect and 


Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS Rm 5912 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. Y.— or Mitten Blda., Redlands, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Mitten, 


Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 
Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 


My Name 
Address 


1959 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





ALA Committee Begins 
Education Index Study 


. & COMMITTEE ON WILSON INDEXES of the 
Reference Services Division, ALA, is begin 
ning the study of the EDUCATION INDEX. As 
has been customary in previous studies a group of 
specialists has been added to the committee for this 
study. These specialists are: Clara Esther Derring, 
supervising librarian, reference department, Teach 
ers College Library, Columbia University, N.Y.; 
Alice T, Hastings, librarian, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N.Y.; Coral E. Melson, librarian, 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Penn.; A. Dor 

othy Perillo, head, N.Y. Educational Division 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y 

Joseph W. Rendell, librarian, State Teachers Co: 
lege Library, Newark, N.J.; Frederic D. Weinstein 
librarian, Connecticut State Teachers College, Nev 
Haven. Continuing members of the committee aré 
Dr. Jerome K. Wilcox, Chairman, librarian, College 
of the City of New York; Haig Ajamian, assistant 
librarian, Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 
N.Y.; Julia Ruth Armstrong, assistant coordinator 
of adult services, circulation department, New York 
Public Library; D. Nora Gallagher, librarian 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y.; Morris A 
Gelfand, librarian, Queens College, Flushing, N.Y.; 
Ruth Grotheer, assistant librarian, Central Library, 
Queens Borough Public Library; Evelyn Kirkland, 


Members of the Committee on Wilso 
ofices on October 9. (Front row, 
Dr. Jerome K. Wilcox, Chairman; D 


right) Ruth Grotheer; Morris A. Gelfand; Alice T. Hastings; 


librarian, business library, Brooklyn, New York, 
Public Library; Dorothy A. Plum, bibliographer, 
Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Helen 
E. Wessells, New York City; Constance Winchell, 
reference librarian, Columbia University Libraries, 
New York City 


Second Group of Book Review Digest 
Reprints Now Ready 


As announced in the January 1959 WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, The H. W. Wilson 
Company is undertaking the reprinting of the early 
annual volumes of the BOOK REVIEW DIGES1 
which have been out of print for many years 

The second group of these reprints is now ready 
and available at the following prices 


1910 annual volume, $6 

1911, $7 

1912, SO 

1913,-$7 

1914, $7 

All volumes are bound in maroon buckram to 
match the current annual volumes of this publica 
tion 

As soon as further groups of reprints become 
ready, their availability and prices will be announced 


in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. 


n Indexes at their meeting at the Wilson Company 
left to right) Julia Ruth Armstrong; Clara Esther Derring; 
Nora Gallagher; A. Dorothy Perillo. (Back row, left to 


Joseph W. Rendell; Helen E. 


Wessells; Haig Ajamian. Those unable to attend the meeting were: Evelyn Kirkland; Coral E. 


Melson; Dorothy A. Plum; Frederic D 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CURRENT BioGRAPHY, monthly issues, $4 a 
year (U.S. and Canada); foreign, $6. 

EDUCATION INDEX, On the service basis. 

Facts ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS, Joseph 
Nathan Kane, 1959, $6. 











New Reprint 


In response to unusual reader demand, Marjorie 
Scherwitzky's “Children’s Literature About Foreign 
Countries,’’—the annotated list which first appeared 
in the October 1957 Wilson Library Bulletin—has 
been made available as a separate reprint for the 
first time. It was heretofore possible to supply 
single copies of the issue, but that is now out 
of print. Prices of the reprint are 25c per single 
copy or 10 copies for $2. 


Personalities in the News 


Ingemar Johansson, Jack Kerouac, Frol R. Koz 
lov, and Stanley Kunitz suddenly find themselves 
in the company of Archibald MacLeish, Paul New- 
man, and Governor Mark O. Hatfield. The occa- 
sion? Publication of the November issue of CUR 
RENT BIOGRAPHY. All of these personalities 
in the news are brought into your library for a 
personal interview during which you can learn 
many interesting details of their lives, their families, 
their work, hopes, and ambitions 

Along with all of the above, you will also read 
interesting biographical sketches of actor Jack 
Hawkins; U.S. Ambassador to Iraq, John D. Jerne- 
gan; Premier of Iraq, Abdul Karim Kassem; Rev 
Dr. Duke K. McCall, seminary president; U.S. Com 
missioner of Social Security, William L. Mitchell; 
Albert L. Nickerson, president of the Socony Mobil 
Oil Company, and many others. 

Each month (except August) CURRENT BIOG 
RAPHY brings you intimate and informative por- 
traits of about 24 or 25 personalities making news 
headlines, people you will want to know about, be 
able to talk about, give information on to other 
people. When you read CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY, you become well informed about peopl« 
in the news 


Letters on ‘Facts About the 
Presidents” 


From among the many letters which are coming 
in to us on Joseph Nathan Kane's new book, we 
would like to quote two. The first from the chief 
of the American historical division of the New 
York Public Library: 

I have been very pleased to receive 
FACTS ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS. 

It is time to rejoice u hen a book 
which will lighten the load and shi search 
of the reference librarian. There is a wide circle of 
interest, curiosity, questioning and wondering which 
surrounds our presidents, filled with 
possible reference questions that it sometimes seem 
as af the Chief Executives are the men nobody 
knows. Questions about them are among the staple 
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at a library reference desk and their number be- 
comes almost overwhelming in years divisible by 
four. 

There has never been a book—or a shelf of 
books—which could take care of this until Joseph 
Nathan Kane compiled FACTS ABOUT THE 
PRESIDENTS. It is a fact-flled volume, amaz- 
ingly foresighted in the answers it provides to 
questions which will certainly be asked. 

GerALD D. McDona_p, Chief 
American History Division 
New York Public Library 


P.S. The more 1 look at it the better it gets! 


The second letter is from the associate director 
and librarian of the New York Historical Society 
The author of FAMOUS FIRST FACTS has 
now produced another useful volume entitled 
FACTS ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS. This book 
will prove to be a boon to the busy reference 
librarian, The variety of material relating to the 
Presidents of the United States which Mr. Kane 
has gathered certain to be of help to most 
liby wians 
JAMES J. HESLIN 
Associate Director and Librarian 
New York Historical Societ 


Visitors 

Recent visitors of The Wilson Company have 
included 

Frank C. Francis, director and principal librarian, 
British Museum, London; and Mrs. Francis. 

Bill M. Woods 
braries Association, New York. 

Warren N. Boes, director of libraries, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ronald Hagler, order librarian, Kitchener Library 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. 

Edna Mae Brown, editor, Union List of Serial 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 


executive secretary, Special Li 


A group of foreign librarians interning at Brook 
lyn, N.Y., Public Library: Sidsel Breilid of Nor 
way, Barbara Brenske of Germany, Joy D'Souza of 
India, Osamu Fukui of Japan, C. P. Lakshmi of 
India, Roswitha Oertel of Germany, Eliana Sanchez 
of Uruguay, Adelaid Schilling of Germany, Alan 
Thomas of England, Eiko Takahashi of Japan 

Dr. Lowell A. Martin, vice-president and edi 
torial director, and Theodore Waller, vice-president 
school and library division, Grolier Society, Inc 

H. Douglas Thomson, Whitbread’s, Ltd., Lon 
don, England 

Thirty members of the library council of Eastern 
Christian High School, Paterson, N.J. 

Joseph Nathan Kane, author of FACTS ABOUT 
THE PRESIDENTS, Freeman Lewis, executive 
vice-president, and Herbert Alexander, vice-presi 
dent and editor-in-chief of Pocket Books, Inc. were 
entertained by the board of directors at a luncheon 
on the occasion of the publication of Mr. Kane's 
FACTS ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS. (See Octo 
ber Wilson Library Bulletin, page 173, for further 
description of the book.) An abridged, paperbound 
edition of Mr. Kane’s book is to be published by 
Pocket Books next spring 

Lilian Okun 

Let's Listen to a Story 


writer-producer-director of th 
program for children that 
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has been heard for many years over New York's 
radio station WMCA, and Helen Sachs Straus, WMCA 
co-owner whose interest and initiative have made 
the story program possible, also were entertained 
at a luncheon in honor of the. publication of Miss 
Okun’s collection of radio scripts, LET'S LISTEN 


TO A STORY. (See November Wilson Library 
Bulletin, p. 237, for details about Miss Okun’s 
book ) 


Statt 
Speaking on the uses of Wilson Company publi 
cations, Editor Doris Dart of INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX was guest lecturer at the New York Uni 
versity School of Commerce course on “The Collec 
tion and Use of Business Data.” 


The Club of Printing House Craftsmen of New 
York, Inc., has awarded to Manager Edward S. 
Kelley of the printing and binding departments a 
gold-plated clock and double penholder on onyx 
base. The awards, given during the group's inter 
national convention in New York, held simultane- 
ously with the Graphic Arts Exhibit at the Coliseum, 
were given to past presidents of the New York 
group on the occasion of its 50th anniversary. Mr 
Kelley held the post of president from 1946 to 1948 


Essay and General 
Literature Index 


1 list of books to be analyzed in the Essay ane 


General Literature Index, published by The H.W 

Wilson Company. To be supplemented by neu 

litle €atP month 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Boston. Science and the Modern Mind: a sym 
posuim. Ed. by G. J. Holton. Beacon Press 


1958 $3.95 


BLANSHARD, BRAND, ed 
Basi 


Education in the Age 
Books 1959 $4.50 


TaAYtor, ed. European Political System 
d ed. rev Knopf $7.50 


CRrOSSMAN, R. H. S. Charm of Politics; and other 
essays in political criticism. Harper 1958 $4 


Oxford 


Science 


COLI 


GARDNER, H. Business 


$3.50 
GriswoLp, A. W. Liberal Education and the 


Democratic Ideal. Yale University Press 1959 
pa 95c 


f Criticism 1959 


Hook, SIDNEY. Political Power and 
Freedom. Criterion Books. 1959 $7.50 
Hoover, C. B Econe my, Liberty and the State 
Twentieth Century Fund 1959 $5 
Jones, A. € ed New Fabian Colon 
Praeger 1959 $5 
KRANZ, H. B. ed 
trait. Putnam 
LANGER, S. K.K Reflecti n 
kins Press 1958 $6.50 
LERCHE, C, O. ed. Readings in International Poll; 
tics. Oxford 1958 $2.75 


Pe ’ } il 


Abraham Lincoln: a new 
1959 $4 


por- 


on Art. 


Johns Hop- 


MARTIN, H. C. Style in Prose Fiction: ed 
foreword. Columbia University Press 
(English Institute. Essays 1958) $3.75 


with a 
1959 
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Mayo, BERNARD. Myths and Men. University of 


Georgia Press 1959 $2.50 
This Is Nature: 30 years ot 
Ed. by R. W. 


NATURE MAGAZINE, 
the best from Nature magazine. 
Westwood. Crowell 1959 $5.95 


PARKER, E. M. I Was Just Thinking; a book of 
essays. Crowell 1959 $2.75 
The Living Theatre. 


Rice, ELMER. Harper 1959 


$5.50 


ROSENBERG, JAKOB. Great Draughtsmen from 
Pisanello to Picasso. Harvard University Press 


1959 $12.50 


SATURDAY EVENING Post (periodical) Adventure 
of the Mind; ed. by Richard Thruelsen and 
John Kobler. Knopf 1959 $4.50 


SMITH, J. M. ed. Seventeenth-century America; 
essays in colonial history. Published for the 
Institute of Early American History by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 1959 $5 


STILLMAN, E. O. ed. Bitter Harvest; the intellec- 


tual revolt behind the Iron Curtain. Praeget 
1959 $5 
SUTHERLAND, J. D. ed. Psychoanalysis and ( 


temporary Thought. Grove 1959 $3.50 


TAYLOR, H. O. 
Sixteenth Century. 
$9 


Thought and Expression in the 
2d rev. ed. Ungar 1959 2v 


THALE, JEROME. The Novels of George El: 
Columbia University Press 1959 $3.75 


THIRD PROGRAMME (radio program) From 
Third Programme: a ten-years anthology. | 
by John Morris, Dufour 1956 $5 

WaLLace, L. P. and Askew, W. C. ed. Powe 
Public Opinion and Diplomacy; essays in honor 
of Eber Malcolm Carroll. Duke University 
Press 1959 $8.75 

Witte, WiLuiaM. Schiller and Burns, 
Essays. Macmillan (NY) 1959 

YEAR BOOK OF WORLD AFFAIRS, 
G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger. 


ana Other 


1959. Ed. by 
Pub- 


lished under the auspices of the London Insti 
tute of World Affairs. Praeger 1959 $7.50 





Eglée Isava, librarian of the Institut 
Politémico Educacional, visits the Refer- 
ence Department of the Universidad Cen- 
tral de Venezuela to consult the Cumula- 
tive Book Index. At right, Alice Dugas, 
visiting professor of library science. 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 310) 

Modern Trends in Documentation,” in its ten 
papers by speakers at the symposium held at the 
University of California in 1958, is addressed to 
those who wish to know something of the needs, 
problems and methods of information retrieval, in- 
cluding mechanical translation, automatic encoding, 
and retrieval with microfilm, magnacard, and mini- 
card, These papers and a panel discussion on plans 
for the future, since they were given orally, are less 
technical, less lengthy and more readable than some 
of the publications on the frontiers of this important 
field. Thus they give a good introduction to certain 
aspects of the problem and a sampling of current 
thought on the responsibilities of various types of 
libraries in the matter. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued f 313) 

solved his Christmas-giving problem. In The Hun- 
dred and One Dalmatians, by Dodie Smith, the 
chapter called ‘Christmas Eve’’ tells how all the 
little dogs seek refuge in the church and are grateful 
for the comfortable little cushioned hassocks so 
thoughtfully left there for them. And the TV 
addict, Cadpig, sits enthralled before the Nativity 
scene, assured that it is the most beautiful ‘show 
she has ever watched. 


jrom page 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALI 





BOOKS asout MUSIC, 


the Violin 
Catalogs issued. 


B. Mlynarski 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLER 
Box 367, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Musicians, Musical Instruments, 


Family—rare, out-of-print. 





LIBRARIAN 


Outstanding opportunity for an alert individual to ad 
minister library of a pharmaceutical compan 
located in Philadelphia. Applicants should have M.L.S 
or undergraduate degree with technica! library experience 
This new position in a unique literature documentation 
organization offers a career opportunity in professiona 
librarianship. Applicants must be eager to 
responsibility of providing effective 
key scientific personnel. Liberal benefit program. Send 


complete resume to 


L. H. WATSON 
Employment Manager 


SMITH KLINE 
& FRENCH 
LABORATORIES 


1516 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia |, Pa. 


progressive 


accept the 
library service f 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 


OTHER MODERN KOREJGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc 


67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3. WY 


Prices from 50« 


Write for tree catalog $.7 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 
Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 
our continued attention and dependable search 
service, guaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 





FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
McEvoy’s CONCORDANCE TO PROGRESS AND 
Poverty (729 pages) and 75th Anniversary 
Edition of PROGRESS AND PoveRTY By Henry 
George. $3.50 Concordance only, $4.50 both 
volumes. Priced at cost to clear out the last 800 
of these First Edition Concordances. 


GEORGE T. TIDEMAN 307 N. Belmont Ave., 
Arlington Heights, Ili. 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
to quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 











105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 





° Every Library Needs a Copy of 2 


Facts About the Presidents: 


A Compilation of Biographical 
and Historical Data 
By Joseph Nathan Kane 
1959 * 360 pages * Illus. * $6. 


Get YOUR Copy Today! 
The H. W. Wilson Company 





TOWN OF GROTON 
LIBRARIAN 


$4586.40-$5405.40 


The Town of Groton, Connecticut offers an 
unusual opportunity for a trained Librarian in 
a permanent position under pleasant working 
conditions. Application forms may be obtained 
from Town Manager, Groton, Town Hall, 
Poquonock Bridge, Connecticut ; State Personnel 
Department, Hartford, Connecticut or any office 
of the Connecticut State Employment Service 
Completed applications must be on file at Office 
of Town Manager, Groton, Town Hall, 
Poquonock Bridge, Connecticut on or before 
January 1, 1960 














OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 
COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN needed for a 
new Regional Library located in the beauti- 
ful Parkland country midway between Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, Alberta. B.L.S. and 
some experience, preferably in school li- 
braries or in working with teachers and 
school children needed. This is an excellent 
opportunity for professional growth for an 
ambitious person willing to work hard. Re- 
tirement and hospitalization plans available, 
month vacation. The salary is open. Write 
giving resume of qualifications and experi- 
ence, names and addresses of three refer- 
ences, two of whom are or were in a super- 
visory capacity, and a recent snapshot to: 
Laurence H. Solomon, Librarian, Parkland 
Regional Library, Lacombe, Box 1000, 
Lacombe Alberta. 

CATALOGER (LIBRARIAN II): Position 
open due to retirement. L.S. degree 
required; start $400 for minimum of 2 yrs 
cataloging experience (increments to $440). 
Responsible for adult books and small rec- 
ord collection. No evening work. 
ASSISTANT REFERENCE (LIBRAR- 
IAN I): Position now open. L.S. degree and 
friendly interest in young people essential. 
Start $345 (increments to $400). Excellent 
opportunity for varied experience 





soon 


Five-day, 40-hr. week; four week vacation; 
sick leave; retirement; social security; health 
& welfare paid by city. Modern building. 
Pleasant college town, 36,000 pop. Reply 
Muriel N. Nelson, Librarian, Bellingham 
Public Library, Bellingham, Wash 


LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning and experienced librarians in 
cataloging, reference work and_ extension 
work, Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 de- 
pending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence Michigan Civil Service provisions 
govern. Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles 
L.. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


POSITIONS open, Decatur Public Library, 
Decatur, Illinois; air-conditioned buildings, 
newly renovated branch, 3 bookmobiles, IBM 
Series 50 program for routine operations, 5 day, 
10 hr. week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retire 
ment, merit increases, municipal civil service; 








library school degrees required: 
Minimum 3 years experience: 
\ssistant Librarian $7157 
Senior Cataloger $5149 
Assistant Extension Chief $5022 


No e rpertenc €. 


Reference Assistant $4740 
Children’s Assistant $4740 


Apply Mary T. Howe, Librarian, 457 N. Main 
St., Decatur Public Lib., Decatur, Tl. 





INDEX 


TO ADVERTISERS 


Ph Si sctlee cds galas ko eare wy haces 319 
Britannica Junior ............. pve ee 257 
Bro-Dart 


Barnes 


CE ee a ae ee 307 


Christopher Publishing House ......... eT 308 
Colonial Book Service ....... a j 320 
Compton & Company, F. E. . m Yor ee 3 . 258 
Demco Library Supplies 244 & 309 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , XS mee 248 
Field Enterprises Educational Corp. . 248 & 249 
Gaylord Bros., Inc , Re Ot 253 
Harper & Brothers . a 251 
Holliston Mills, Ine ee Nee en ee 247 
Huntting & Company, Inc., H R 10 
Loizeaux Bros., Inc of 10 
Marador Corp. ... P ciate er 2d cover 
McKay Company, Inc., David . Sass 245 
Mitten’s Display Letters l 

Mlynarski B 19 
Oxford University Press 4th cover 
Putnam's Sons, G. P 246 & 308 
Seven Bookhunters . 319 
Standard Wood Products Corp 4 256 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc 12 
Tideman, George T 319 
Translation Publishing Co 319 
United Nations .. r 255 
University Microfilms, Ine d cover 
Vital Speeches ... 12 
Watts, Inc., Franklin ; 08 





REFERENCE ASSISTANT for the St. 
Louis Public Library, central building. 40 
hour, 5 day week in large, active department. 
Good vacation and sick leave. Reasonable 
promotional opportunities in system serving 
city of wide cultural background at nation’s 
crossroads. Salary, $340-380 for 5th year or 
$315-355 for 4th year library degree without 
experience. Write, giving background, to 
Assistant Director, St. Louis Public Library, 
1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for the St. 
Louis Public Library for eventual placement 
in branch. Extensive work with children of 
varied backgrounds. 40 hour, 5 day week, 
good vacation and sick leave. Reasonable 
promotional opportunities in system serving 
city of wide cultural background at nation’s 
crossroads. Salary, $340-380 for 5th year or 
$315-355 for 4th year library degree without 
experience. Write, giving background, to 
Assistant Director, St. Louis Public Library, 
1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
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Announcing U-M’s new DURA-FILM 


f Si al 
5 Ae 


6 times more scratch and wear resistant 





Make a scratch 
comparison 


When you get some of this 
new film make the coin 
scratch comparison shown 
above, on leader film of both 
kinds. The extra surface hard- 
ness of Dura-Film is truly 
amazing. 























The first improvement in microfilm production in more than 
a decade has now been achieved by University Mic rofilm research 
engineers! 

Called DURA-FILM to emphasize its durability this new 
film provides you with the same clear images plus a surface 
that is 6 times more scratch and wear resistant! 

Microfilm critics have always mentioned the danger of 
viewing machine scratches. Now a// doubts of film surface 
hardness are ended by this new development available only 
from University Microfilms at no additional cost. 

See for yourself. Send for sample. See why, more than 
ever, it pays to specify U-M Microfilm for lasting viewing 


clarity. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
* 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 











OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; aw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, G0. « « be Want lists invited. 
COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN needed for a 
new Regional Library located in the becuti- 
ful Parkland country midway between Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, Alberta. B.L.S. and 
some experience, preferably in school li- 
braries or in working with teachers and 
school children needed. This is an excellent 
opportunity for professional growth for an 
ambitious person willing to work hard. Re- 
tirement and hospitalization plans available, 
month vacation. The salary is open. Write 
giving resume of qualifications and experi- 


ence, names and addresses of three refer- 
ences, two of whom are or were ina super- 
visory capacity, and a recent snapshot to: 
Laurence H. Solomon, Librarian, Parkland 
Regional Library, Lacombe, Box 1000, 
Lacombe Alberta. 

CATALOGER (LIBRARIAN ID): Position 


retirement. L.S. degree 
for minimum of 2 yrs 
cataloging experience (increments to $440) 
Responsible for adult books and small 
ord collection. No evening work 


ASSISTANT REFERENCE (LIBRAR- 
IAN I): Position now open. L.S. degree and 
friendly interest in young people essential 
Start $345 (increments to $400). Excellent 
pportunity for varied experience 


due to 
required; start $400 


open 


soon 


Fec- 


Five-day, 40-hr. week; four week vacation: 
sick leave; retirement; social security; health 
& welfare paid by city. Modern building 
Pleasant college town, 36,000 pop. Reply 
Muriel N. Nelson, Librarian, Bellingham 
Public Library, Bellingham, Wash 





LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning and experienced librarians in 
cataloging, reference work and extension 
work seginners enter at $5407. Salary for 


experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 de- 
pending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence Michigan Civil Service provisions 
govern. Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles 
Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, Michi- 
State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


POSITIONS open, Decatur Public 
Decatur, Illinois; air-conditioned 
newly renovated branch, 3 bookmobiles, 
Series 50 program for routine operations, 5 day, 
40 hr. week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retire 
ment, merit incre: municipal civil service; 
library school degrees required : 


gan 











Library, 
buildings, 


IBM 


ises, 


Vinimum 3 
Assis me 
Senior 
eae lt 


years é 
Librarian 71 
ataloger $5149 

Chief $5022 


ex pertence 


Extension 
No experience: 
Reference Assistant 
Children’s Assistant 
Mary T. Howe, Librarian, 
Public Lib., Decatur, 


$4740 
$4740 

457 N 
Ill 


Apply Main 


St., Decatur 
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REFERENCE ASSISTANT for the St. 
Louis Public Library, central building. 40 
hour, 5 day week in large, active department. 


vacation and sick leave. Reasonable 
promotional opportunities in system serving 
city of wide cultural background at nation’s 


Good 


crossroads. Salary, $340-380 for 5th year or 
$315-355 for 4th year library degree without 
experience. Write, giving background, to 
Assistant Director, St. Louis Public Library, 
1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for the St. 


Louis Public Library for eventual placement 
in branch. Extensive work with children of 
varied backgrounds. 40 hour, 5 day week, 
good vacation and sick leave. Reasonable 
promotional opportunities in system serving 
city of wide cultural background at nation’s 
Salary, $340-380 for 5th year 
4th year library degree without 
experience. Write, giving background, to 
Assistant Director, St. Louis Public Library, 
1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


crossroads. or 


$315-355 for 
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Announcing U-M’s new DURA-FILM 
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6 times more scratch and wear resistant 





Make a scratch 
comparison 


When you get some of this 
new film make the coin 
scratch comparison shown 
above, on leader film of both 
kinds. The extra surface hard- 
ness of Dura-Film is truly 
amazing. 























The first improvement in microfilm production in more than 
a decade has now been achieved by University Microfilm research 
engineers! 

Called DURA-FILM to emphasize its durability this new 
film provides you with the same clear images plus a surface 
that is 6 times more scratch and wear resistant! 

Microfilm critics have always mentioned the danger of 
viewing machine scratches. Now a// doubts of film surface 
hardness are ended by this new development available only 
from University Microfilms at no additional cost. 

See for yourself. Send for sample. See why, more than 
ever, it pays to specify U-M Microfilm for lasting viewing 


clarity. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


* 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

















OXFORD books of exceptional interest 














James Joyce 
By RICHARD ELLMANN 


This is the first complete biography of Joyce written since his death. 
“One of the major literary biographies of this generation . . . a work 
of scrupulous and extended scholarship . . . written by one of our liveliest 
critics . . . with this spacious and exhaustive work, I am confident that 
on his (Joyce’s) life we have had the final word.”—Mark ScHORER. 
16 pages of illustrations. $12.50 


Collected Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Volumes Ill and IV: 1807-1819 

Edited by EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 


These volumes contain all of the 580 known letters which Coleridge 
wrote between 1807 and 1819. About one-third of the poet’s voluminous 
correspondence has not been published before and Professor Griggs 
has included numerous passages that were omitted from earlier editions. 


2 Volumes $16.80 


A Short History of 
Scientific Ideas to 1900 
By CHARLES SINGER 
This book presents in simple form the development of the concept 
of a material world, all parts of which are rationally interrelated. It 
has developed from A Short History of Science, which was published 
in 1941, and demands only a minimum of preliminary knowledge. In 
placing the basic scientific ideas in a framework of world history, it 


treats not only the physical and chemical, but also the biological 
disciplines. Illustrated $8.00 


The Oxford History of English Art 
Volume X: English Art 1800-1870 
By T. S. R. BOASE 


Volume X of The Oxford History of English Art, the sixth to be 
published in the series, deals with artists of the early and middle years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. Turner and Constable, Wilkie, and sculptors 


such as Chantrey and Westmacott are discussed in some detail. The 
applied arts are examined in connection with the Great Exhibition of 
1851. 97 half-tone plates; 12 text figures. $11.50 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 






























































